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God  Blesses  All  Forgotten  Things 


God  blesses  all  forgotten  things; 
This  much  I  surely  know, 
For  He  must  hold  them  in  His  heart 
Or  would  not  leave  them  so. 

He  blesses  flowered,  fragrant  glens 
Beyond  man's  vulgar  reach, 
And  all  the  unseen  waves  that  break 
Upon  a  hidden  beach. 

He  blesses  crags  and  barren  steeps, 
And  all  things  high  and  far; 
He  bears  within  His  heart  each  song, 
Of  every  distant  star. 

He  blesses  men  who  work  unknown, 
With  thought,  or  grime  and  sweat; 
Proud  men  who  ask  His  accolade — 
And  let  the  world  forget! 

God  blesses  all  forgotten  graves, 
And  theirs  of  nameless  line; 
Their  fate  perhaps  is  best — give  pause, 
It  may  be  yours  and  mine! 

— Thomas  Edward  Kane 


MISS  MAGARET'S 
"THE  TRUMPETING  CRANE" 

A  Review  by  William  Harkins 

maha  squats  ungraciously  with  one  foot  in  Missouri 
river  mud,  the  other  in  cornlands,  and  dispassionately 
kills  a  large  part  of  the  world's  breakfast.  Omaha  slams 
freight  cars  around,  squints  at  the  world  with  smoke  and  cinders 
in  its  eyes,  and  sings  its  song  of  cattle  and  hogs  and  corn.  The 
world  is  indifferent.  Eating  its  breakfast  of  Omaha  sausage,  or 
its  dinner  of  Omaha  sirloin,  it  rises  from  the  table  to  seek  its 
literary  fare  in  other  places. 

Occasionally  the  public  is  forced  to  admit  that  Omaha  can  fur- 
nish something  else  besides  cattle  and  hogs  and  corn.  They  were 
obliged  to  admit  it  within  the  year  when  "Merchants  of  Death" 
came  virulently  from  the  press,  one  of  whose  collaborators  was 
F.  C.  Hanighan,  an  Omahan.  "Merchants  of  Death"  is  a  vigor- 
ous expose  of  the  international  munitions  trade,  a  distinct  addi- 
tion to  America's  literature  of  knowledge  in  its  particular  field. 

No  sooner  had  F.  C.  Hanighan  been  charted  as  a  new  phenome- 
non in  the  literary  skies  than  there  appeared  the  star  of  Helene 
Magaret.  The  wise  critics  of  afar  saw.  They  came  bearing  such 
small  gifts  as  critics  bring — phrases  of  acclaim. 

Now,  naturally,  Omaha  jealously  claims  the  creator  of  ' '  The 
Trumpeting  Crane"  as  its  own.  Creighton  demands  a  share  of 
her  because  she  teaches  a  course  in  creative  writing  here.  She 
has  written  a  poem  with  bold  and  lovely  words.  ' '  The  words  be- 
come alive  and  walk  up  and  down  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers. ' ' 

The  amazing  Carl  Sandburg,  in  one  of  his  thirty-eight  defini- 
tions of  poetry,  says  it  is  "the  arithmetic  of  the  easiest  way  and 
the  primrose  path,  matched  up  with  foam-flanked  horses,  bloody 
knuckles  and  bones  on  the  hard  way  to  the  stars. ' '   What  then  can 
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we  say  to  one  who  understands  this  strange  mathematics?  What 
gift  have  we  to  offer  to  one  who  has  niched  fire  from  the  abode  of 
the  gods?  It  is  wise  to  speak  humbly  to  a  genuine  poet,  express- 
ing first  of  all  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

1  '  The  Trumpeting  Crane ' '  is  a  narrative  poem,  a  short  novel  in 
verse.  The  opening  lines  arrest  the  mind  and  catapult  it  into  the 
body  of  the  poem : 

High  in  the  heavens  wild  cranes  pass  .  .  . 

Trumpeting  cranes ! 

With  never  a  pause  for  fox-tail  grass 

Or  prairie  rains 

That  scantily  fall  when  field-mice  mourn 

The  fallow  time  between  snow  and  corn. 

Here  is  no  home  for  the  white  marsh  bird, 

For  gull  or  heron, 

Since  long  ago  a  blind  wind  stirred 

And  the  land  turned  barren. 

The  rivers  shrank,  the  plains  grew  wide, 

Willow  and  water  lily  died ; 

But  the  hare  remained  and  the  cawing  crow, 

The  garter-snake  and  the  buffalo. 

There  is  the  history  of  the  midwest  better  than  many  a  pon- 
derous tome  has  told  it. 

The  people  in  "The  Trumpeting  Crane"  are  prosaic  farmers. 
They  would  be  very  uninteresting  in  real  life,  but  the  author  has 
taken  us  into  their  innermost  minds,  making  us  feel  what  each 
character  feels.  Therefore  we  see  in  them  ourselves  and  the 
world. 

The  story  is  not  striking  or  original ;  its  charm  lies  in  the  tell- 
ing. It  is  merely  the  tale  of  Lydia,  a  farm  girl  with  a  deep  love 
for  prairie  soil  and  the  things  that  grow  in  it.  She  loves  a  fickle 
individual,  the  owner  of  the  neighboring  farm,  holds  him  awhile, 
and  at  last  loses  him  to  a  city  girl.  Her  father  is  gored  to  death 
by  a  bull ;  she  sends  the  dutifully  sympathetic  lover  off  to  his  city 
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girl  and  finds  escape  and  peace  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  The 
psychological  graph  of  the  poem  is  ancient  and  human.  It  begins 
with  the  rebirth  of  spring  and  the  first  birth  of  love,  rises  through 
desire,  dream,  hope,  fear ;  it  is  climactic  with  blinding  despair,  is 
finished  with  resignation,  compensation,  peace. 

The  poem  may  be  classified  as  romantic  realism,  but  classifica- 
tion is  a  silly  thing.  Miss  Magaret's  work  has  romance  in  it,  and 
it  has  realism ;  it  also  has  tenderness,  laughter,  beauty,  pain.  It 
is  Life. 

There  is  the  joy  of  those  who  take  their  simple  pleasures  sim- 
ply: 

Twenty-four  strips  of  orange  crepe 

Strung  from  a  swaying  chandelier, 

Lanterns  painted  green  and  grape, 

And  lacquered  with  veneer. 

Braided  sumach  above  the  door, 

Cornmeal  scattered  on  the  floor, 

And  a  townhall  dance  tonight. 


Tune  your  fiddles,  fiddlers  three. 
There 's  nothing  very  wrong 
With  the  noisy  jests  of  jubilee, 
And  the  fillip  of  a  song. 

"The  Trumpeting  Crane"  is,  first  of  all,  a  love  story  of  those 
whose  lives  are  interwoven  with  the  realities  of  the  prairie : 

Is  love  more  brief  than  one  bird's  life?    Is  love  more 

frail? 
Ah,  Love,  come  closer!  Let  them  tell  their  useless  lies. 
A  thousand  years  the  geese  have  crossed  the  skies  .  .  . 
Suppose  the  cornfield  dies  as  every  year  it  does 
At  harvest  time,  what's  that  to  do  with  us? 


The  westward  train,  the  lovers,  the  corn, 

Apples  and  geese,  and  moments  of  light  that  sever 

The  newly  dead  from  the  newly  born. 
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There  is  hate  in  "The  Trumpeting  Crane,"  but  in  the  fate-like, 
inexorable  movement  of  the  poem  it  becomes  a  helpless  rage 
against  circumstance: 

.  .  .  the  sight  of  Carol  by 

Clem  at  the  altar,  her  dark  curls  in  a  breath 

Not  touching  his  pale  hair,  made  Lydia  ill, 

Dizzy  with  pain  .  .  . 

The  tall  cathedral  roof  must  crash  and  the  crowd 

Of  velvet  ladies  and  mustached  men  must  go 

Even  as  they  did  centuries  before 

When  the  blind  Samson  in  a  mad  rage  tore 

The  pillars  of  the  temple  down  .  .  . 

Death  in  "The  Trumpeting  Crane"  comes  in  the  winter,  a  cold 
numbing  death  that  leaves  the  heart  too  dead  to  grieve.  The 
inevitable  idea  of  death  runs  all  through  the  poem : 

Death  returning  daily 
A  shadow  to  chill 
The  flesh  and  command 
That  the  heart  be  still. 

Miss  Magaret's  work  has  in  it  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  of 
the  American  prairie.  She  knows  the  prairie  and  the  people  who 
live  upon  it;  how  they  are  bound  to  it;  their  feeling  for  it,  a 
strange  syncrisis  of  hate  and  love.  She  knows  how  the  terrible 
drouth  comes  to  the  prairie  farm,  blighting  all  and  embittering 
the  souls  of  its  human  inhabitants. 

...  his  life  had  been 

Hell  and  drouth  and  hunger 

And  having  done  such  penance  here 

He  would  not  any  longer 

Need  to  see  the  cornfields  drying. 

Even  sleep  is  kind 

When  Hell  has  won  the  waking  heart 

And  trespassed  on  the  mind. 
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"The  Trumpeting  Crane"  at  times  has  the  epic  lyricism  of 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet  's  ' '  John  Brown's  Body. ' '  At  times  Miss 
Magaret  strikes  a  note  as  desolate  and  dissillusioned  as  does  Rob- 
inson JefTers  at  his  best  in  "Give  Your  Heart  to  the  Hawks." 
However,  she  has  a  feeling  for  poetry  which  is  distinctly  her  own, 
an  approach  and  technique  in  no  sense  derivative.  Her  work  re- 
flects trends  in  modern  poetry,  but  substantially  it  is  nothing  else 
but  Helene  Magaret.  It  is  this  colorful  thread  of  originality  that 
has  won  her  recognition.  She  has  definitely  "arrived"  and  we 
are  waiting  for  her  future  products  with  pleasant,  confident  anti- 
cipation. 
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Sonnet 


I  dreamed  a  happy  dream.    I  thought  I  saw 
You  standing  there  so  calmly  telling  me 
That  all  was  well,  that  now  our  love  could  be 
As  it  had  been  before  that  fatal  flaw 
Of  littleness  had  come  to  mar  your  kiss. 
I  heard  you  say  that  now  again  you  would 
Be  all  you  were.    And  then  it  seemed  I  could 
Believe  indeed  that  all  of  love  was  bliss. 

But  when  I  woke  I  knew  it  was  not  you 
Who  spoke  so  wise,  for  wise  you  never  were 
Nor  calm.  Nor  was  it  I  who  half  returned 
To  love.    It  was  a  falling  star  that  flew 
Aslant  a  waning  moon  and  made  you  stir 
And  said  that  love  once  flown  is  rightly  spurned. 


-Ann  Elizabeth  Langley 


HOLMES,  THE  PHYSICIAN 

Thomas  Edward  Kane 

liver  Wendell  Holmes,  beloved  lyricist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
literary  figures  of  America.  His  life  story  presents 
a  series  of  peculiar  incongruities  and  contradictory  tenden- 
cies which  only  one  of  his  character  and  temperament 
could  be  expected  to  reconcile.  Even  to  us  who  grant  the  ability 
of  such  modern  authors  as  Warwick  Deeping,  A.  J.  Cronin, 
Robert  Bridges,  and  others  to  whom  medical  practice  was  once 
scarcely  less  familiar  than  their  present  art  of  writing,  it  is 
still  puzzling  to  realize  that  Holmes  devoted  so  much  of  his 
time  and  thought  through  long  years  to  the  profession  of 
medicine.  Indeed,  his  name  is  an  illustrious  one  in  medical 
history,  and  he  insisted  upon  being  called  a  doctor  as  well  as  a 
litterateur. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1809,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  old  gambrel-roofed 
house  which  his  father,  the  Calvinist  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
had  inherited  from  Dr.  David  Holmes.  Doctor  David  was  a 
relative  of  the  Wendells,  Jacksons,  and  Quincies,  all  New  Eng- 
land notables  who  formed  a  conscious  aristocracy  which  was 
distinguished,  as  Holmes  afterwards  expressed  it,  by  living  in 
large  houses. 

The  environs  of  Cambridge  must  have  given  Holmes  as  his 
heritage  a  love  of  beauty.  Here  the  poet  gathered  into  his  spirit 
kinship  with  the  lush  salt  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
River,  the  gardens  around  his  home,  and  all  the  old  culture  of 
the  place.  He  acquired  at  the  same  time  a  familiarity  with  his 
father's  library.  He  believed  that  one  must  play  among  books 
in  youth  in  order  to  feel  at  ease  with  their  usage  in  later  life. 

11 
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Holmes  was  not  favorably  impressed  by  the  ministry  and 
pursued  his  education  in  Cambridgeport  and  Phillips  Academy 
in  Andover  with  the  intention  of  preparing  for  law.  When  he 
at  last  entered  Harvard,  it  was  still  a  small  college.  During  his 
first  years  he  found  that  it  boasted  of  one  periodical,  "The 
Collegian",  to  which  the  future  poet  contributed  many  humorous 
verses.  Among  these  early  works  was  "Old  Ironsides",  which 
by  its  patriotic  sentiment  saved  the  historic  "Constitution" 
from  being  dismantled,  and  made  its  young  author  a  little  famous. 
While  taking  his  first  year  in  law  he  bore  his  laurels  well  and 
continued  to  write. 

When,  with  little  warning,  Holmes  abandoned  the  legal  course 
and  began  to  study  medicine,  no  very  brilliant  future  could 
have  been  predicted  for  him  in  the  profession.  Under  Doctor 
Jackson  and  his  confreres  the  young  man  studied  until  1833 
when  he  left  to  complete  his  education  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris, 
the  goal  of  all  medical  students  who  wanted  to  be  considered 
well-trained. 

The  faculty  in  Paris  was  brilliant  and  progressive,  and  here 
Holmes  learned  to  look  at  medicine  from  a  more  scientific  and 
logical  viewpoint.  His  early  letters,  which  form  a  most  interest- 
ing and  enlightening  part  of  his  biographies,  are  filled  with  well 
written  allusions  to  the  standard  attractions  of  the  old-world 
city,  but  within  a  short  time  their  tone  changes  to  a  character 
eloquent  of  rearoused  interest  in  his  studies.  He  refers  to  his 
advantages  over  the  American  men;  always  a  little  of  an  egotist, 
he  becomes  quite  self-centered  in  almost  demanding  that  he  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  metropolis  as  long  as  he  deems  it  necessary. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that,  with  all  his  lovable  qualities,  Holmes 
had  his  certain  self-satisfaction  and  strain  of  snobbery. 

He  always  said  that  he  preferred  a  "man  of  family",  yet  he 
was  more  of  a  liberal  than  his  progenitors  and  had  infinite 
tenderness,  so  that  years  afterwards  he  remembered  with  pity  a 
child  in  a  great  white  room  in  the  hospital,  the  child  with  the 
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"  voice  of  such  heavenly  sweetness,  with  that  reedy  thrill  in  it 
which  yon  have  heard  in  the  thrush's  evensong,  that  I  hear  it 
at  this  moment." 

It  would  have  been  strange  to  have  seen  the  young  poet-doctor 
listening  to  the  great  surgeon,  Baron  Boyer,  who,  as  Holmes 
described  him,  seemed  always  to  look  "as  if  he  wanted  to  cut 
a  collop  out  of  a  patient".  Those  were  golden  years  in  Paris. 
Dupuytren  was  still  referred  to  as  the  one  "great  man  of  the 
other  side  of  the  river, ' '  active  and  to  be  reckoned  with  in  spite 
of  the  three  strokes  he  had  suffered.  Broussais  was  an  old  man, 
but  Baron  Larrey,  whom  Napoleon  thought  to  be  the  most  honest 
man  he  had  ever  seen,  was  teaching  and  spoke  in  reminiscence 
of  the  field  of  Austerlitz  and  the  "last  charge  of  the  red  lancers 
at  Waterloo". 

With  all  his  enthusiasm  for  Europe,  Holmes  left  for  home 
with  the  same  love  for  American  democracy  unimpaired.  He 
did  not  like  kings,  and  he  described  the  perspiring  face  of 
William  IV  as  "probably  the  largest  uncivilized  spot  in  Europe". 

hen  he  returned  to  America  and  was  awarded  his  Doctor's 
degree,  Holmes  devoted  himself  to  the  two  interests 
that  would  alternately  claim  his  energies  throughout  his  career. 
He  published  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  together  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  verses,  among  them  "The  Last  Leaf"  which  Lowell 
called  unique,  which  Poe  hailed  as  a  charming  mixture  of  the 
humorous  and  sad,  and  which  Lincoln  was  to  love. 

Holmes  apparently  saw  no  contradiction  in  the  art  of  the  litter- 
ateur and  the  art  of  the  physician.  He  was  finally  to  come  closer 
to  serving  two  masters  than  any  great  figure  of  the  time,  for 
he  was  a  brilliant  success  in  both  of  his  chosen  fields.  Another 
peculiarity  was  that  his  "occasional"  verse,  so  shoddy  a  part  of 
other  poets'  work,  was  his  finest,  because  of  his  facility  in  suiting 
the  occasion  and  yet  giving  the  work  a  turn  of  humor  or  pathos 
which  outlasted  the  event  for  which  it  was  intended. 
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In  spite  of  Ms  efforts,  there  was  always  some  slight  inade- 
quacy, some  falling  short  in  one  vocation  or  the  other.  It  was 
too  much  to  start  in  medical  practice  with  a  book  of  poems  in 
the  stalls  bearing  his  name ;  so,  when  the  young  man  put  up  his 
famous  sign  with  the  comment,  "Small  fevers  gratefully  re- 
ceived/ '  people  smiled  graciously,  took  the  little  joke  tolerantly, 
but  took  their  favor  and  fevers  elsewhere.  He  persisted  in  both 
fields  of  endeavor.  He  said,  "It  is  strange,  very  strange  to  me, 
that  many  men  should  devote  themselves  so  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  their  own  particular  calling." 

In  1839  Holmes  became  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Dartmouth 
and  was  married  a  year  later.  He  went  to  live  at  Number  Eight, 
Montgomery  Street,  an  address  to  be  familiar  for  years  until 
he  "grew  out  of  the  house",  as  he  believed  men  do.  All  his 
life  he  lived  in  and  around  Boston.  Soon  Holmes  entered  prac- 
tice again  and  liked  it  because  it  gave  him  an  excuse  to  keep  a 
carriage.  In  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table' '  he  made 
fun  of  the  light  he  kept  burning  at  night  for  he  says  that  a  young 
man,  inebriated,  had  a  "moth-like"  impulse  and  rushed  at  it 
one  evening  and  thrust  his  fist  through  the  front-door  glass. 
In  the  summer  Holmes  still  lectured  to  medical  classes  and  made 
his  home  in  the  hills  of  Pittsfield,  an  idyllic  place  where  as  he  says, 
"seven  blessed  summers  were  passed  which  stand  in  memory 
like  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  in  the  beatific  vision  of  the 
holy  dreamer." 

The  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge  was  the  occasion,  in  1842,  for  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  medical  essays.  His  excellent  general  education,  medi- 
cal knowledge,  and  literary  talent  resulted  in  a  masterpiece  of 
destructive  argument  against  Homeopathy.  Not  too  witty, 
indeed  grave  and  scientific  in  most  part,  Holmes  marshalled  his 
arguments  in  admirably  clear  style,  and  the  essay  must  be  read 
to  appreciate  the  depth  of  perception  evidenced.  With  scorn 
and  yet  with  justice,  the  doctor  touched  upon  the  claims  of  the 
quackery  and  condemned  it  with  all  others  to  come  with  their 
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characteristics  of  false  claims,  sensational  literature,  and  en- 
dorsements. He  showed  that  to  the  physician  who  sees  the 
vagaries  of  disease  and  the  quick  changes  it  can  make,  the  few 
apparent  cures  of  any  unreasonable  "system"  mean  nothing. 
Homeopathy  assumed  to  cure  disease  by  administration  of  drugs 
which  would  produce  symptoms  like  those  of  the  malady  treated 
and  asserted  that  these  results  could  be  obtained  from  doses  of 
millionth  parts  of  a  grain. 

In  classifying  this  theory  with  tar  water,  metallic  tractors, 
miracles  of  healing  by  the  king,  Holmes  masterfully  demon- 
strated discrepancies.  He  showed  that  when  their  twelfth  dilu- 
tion was  used  it  was  equal  to  a  drop  of  tincture  of  camomile 
diluted  into  a  million  lakes  each  the  size  of  Lake  Agnano,  which 
is  two  miles  in  circumference.  With  flashes  of  wit  he  pointed  out 
the  essential  absurdity  of  "like  cures  like",  for  if  this  were  true, 
one  should  administer  arsenic  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
The  essay  increased  Holmes '  reputation  as  a  delightful  speaker 
and  endeared  him  to  the  members  of  his  profession  who  recog- 
nized his  service. 

The  true  greatness  of  Holmes  as  a  medical  essayist  rests  upon 
his  next  achievement.  In  1845  Holmes  rendered  his  greatest 
service  to  mankind  when  he  published  his  famous  essay  on 
puerperal  fever. 

His  revelation  that  this  fever  which  was  the  bane  of  child- 
birth was  not  only  contagious,  but  that  it  often  was  brought  in 
all  its  deadliness  to  the  mother  by  the  very  hands  which  skillfully 
cared  for  her,  was  to  create  a  furore.  When  the  "terrible  evi- 
dence" he  collected  led  him  to  "shaping  the  truth  it  involved," 
it  was  ridiculed  by  authorities  in  obstetrics  such  as  Meigs  and 
Hodge  of  Philadelphia.  The  world  which  gladly  acclaimed 
Helmholtz's  discovery  of  the  Opthalmoscope  in  1851  was  not 
ready  to  assure  a  mother  of  a  safe  confinement  by  acknowledging 
past  error. 
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Because  his  work  was  proven  by  results  in  a  great  Viennese 
hospital,  Semmelweiss  has  received  due  credit  for  this  ad- 
vance in  saving  lives ;  he  deserves  it  because  his  was  the  fiercer 
intolerance  of  error  which  led  him  with  almost  insane  insistence 
to  force  his  great  discovery  forward  with  singleness  of  purpose 
which  led  him  to  the  madhouse.  Holmes,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  litterateur  who  cared  little  for  dispute,  for  he  said,  ' '  Contro- 
versy equalizes  fools  and  wise  men  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
fools  know  it."  It  was  then,  a  great  concession  for  him  to  re- 
publish his  work  in  1855. 

Calmly  he  explains  in  the  preface  what  interests  led  him  to 
issue  again  his  paper.  A  little  note  of  pride  leads  him  to  call 
attention  to  growing  approval  from  foreign  sources,  though  he 
explains  that  he  must  defend  his  personal  dignity  that  he  may 
have  attention  from  students  who  confuse  belief  with  evidence 
and,  "not  able  to  tell  for  themselves  the  breast  from  the  bottle, 
pumping  away  for  the  milk  of  truth,"  take  what  is  offered,  "were 
it  nothing  better  than  a  professor's  shrivelled  fore-finger." 
Widely  quoted  as  a  statement  of  the  doctor's  respect  for  mother- 
hood, Holmes'  words  concerning  his  controversy  are  as  beautiful 
as  they  are  appropriate.  He  says, ' '  I  take  no  offense  and  attempt 
no  retort.  N.o  man  makes  a  quarrel  with  me  over  the  counter- 
pane that  covers  a  mother,  with  her  new  born  infant  at  her  breast. 
There  is  not  an  epithet  in  the  vocabulary  of  slight  and  sarcasm 
that  can  reach  my  personal  sensibilities  in  such  a  controversy." 

We  need  not  enter  in  detail  into  the  reasoned  paper  which 
must  be  read  in  entirety  to  appreciate  its  unfailing  logic.  In 
ending  the  preface,  Holmes  closed  the  argument  for  all  time, 
and  his  words  on  this  matter  are  unsurpassed  for  their  fitness. 
He  says,  "I  do  not  expect  ever  to  return  to  this  subject.  There 
is  a  point  of  mental  saturation  beyond  which  argument  cannot 
be  forced  without  breeding  impatient  if  not  harsh  feelings 
toward  those  who  refuse  to  be  convinced.  If  I  have  so  far  mani- 
fested neither,  it  is  well  to  stop  here  and  leave  the  rest  to  those 
younger  friends  who  may  have  more  stomach  for  the  dregs  of 
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a  stale  argument.  I  cannot  treat  as  insignificant  any  opinions 
bearing  on  life  .  .  .  "  We  wonder  that  he,  having  so  little  taste 
for  argument,  admired  John  Hunter  who  died  while  engaging 
in  one, ' '  assassinated  by  an  insult. ' ' 

Beginning  the  essay  proper,  Holmes  presented  his  case  excel- 
lently and  claimed  that  the  facts  could  not  be  disguised  for,  "no 
tongue  can  tell  the  heart-breaking  calamity  .  .  .  they  have  closed 
the  eyes  just  opened  upon  a  new  world  of  love  and  happiness, 
they  have  cast  the  helplessness  of  infancy  into  the  stranger's 
arms,  or  bequeathed  it,  with  less  cruelty  the  death  of  its  dying 
parent  .  .  .  The  woman  about  to  become  a  mother,  or  with  her 
new  born  infant  upon  her  bosom,  should  be  the  object  of  trem- 
bling care  and  sympathy  wherever  she  bears  her  tender  burden, 
or  stretches  her  aching  limbs.  God  forbid  that  any  member  of 
the  profession  hazard  her  life  negligently,  unadvisedly  or  self- 
ishly.' '  Dr.  Simpson  remarked  that  a  gentleman's  hands  were 
always  clean,  but  Holmes  had  almost  stumbled  upon  modern 
technique  in  disputing  this  facetious  statement.  Prevention, 
cases,  proof,  authority,  all  marked  this  essay,  which  was  the  high 
point  of  service  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  long  life  of  useful- 
ness, a  work  which  has  acquired  for  him  a  place  high  on  the  honor 
roll  of  medical  history. 

Holmes  did  not  neglect  his  muse,  for  in  1846  his  second  volume 
of  poems  was  published.  The  "boys"  of  his  class  were  honored 
nearly  every  reunion,  for  he  came  prepared,  saying : 

"I'm  a  florist  in  verse,  and  what  would  people  say 
If  I  came  to  a  banquet  without  my  bouquet?" 

Even  as  an  old  man  he  would  rise  amidst  a  salvo  of  cheers  and 
flourish  a  paper  to  signify  that  his  bouquet  of  words  was  there. 

Again,  however,  medical  recognition  paralleled  that  of  litera- 
ture, for  Harvard  appointed  Holmes  to  the  chairs  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  with  the  privilege  of  instructing  in  microscopy 
and  several  other  things  besides.  In  truth  it  was  as  he  so  quaint- 
ly remarked,  no  chair  at  all;  it  was  a  whole  settee. 
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To  the  world  which  sees  him  as  the  poet,  writing  in  his  study 
or  conversing  wittily  with  his  friends,  it  would  seem  the  greatest 
of  incongruities  to  apprehend  Holmes  in  an  Anatomy  room  that 
was  cold  and  cheerless,  lighted  by  high  windows,  filled  with 
cadavers  in  all  stages  of  dissection,  and  reached  by  a  long  dark 
stairway  up  which  the  asthmatic  doctor  had  to  labor.  Holmes 
was  deft  in  dissection,  and  his  assistant  said  no  one  ever  went 
into  such  raptures  over  a  splendid  specimen  as  did  he.  The  class 
he  taught  had  four  long  lectures  before  his,  which  came  at  the 
most  difficult  time  of  the  day,  but  their  interest  was  always  re- 
aroused  by  the  wit  and  dynamic  presentation  of  Dr.  Holmes. 
They  would  crowd  through  narrow  doors  into  his  amphitheatre, 
and  when  they  were  seated,  the  professor  would  enter,  greeted 
always  by  applause.  Many  of  his  remarks  are  handed  down  to 
this  day.  He  would  describe  the  coils  of  a  gland  as  similar  to  a 
"fairy's  intestine."  Holding  up  the  sphenoid  bone  one  day  he 
looked  at  it  quizzically,  said,  "Gentlemen,  this  is  the  sphenoid 
bone",  wherewith  he  deftly  threw  it  out  of  the  window!  He 
always  felt  he  and  all  professors  taught  too  much  and  said  he 
was  ashamed  of  stressing  the  many  twigs  of  the  tympanic  nerve. 

In  literary  work,  Holmes  made  discriminate  use  of  his  medical 
knowledge,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  his  essays  in  the  "Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table".  In  these  busy  years  Holmes  moved 
to  a  new  house  along  the  Charles  River,  upon  which  his  study 
window  looked.  Here  he  gathered  a  library  of  the  rarest  of 
ancient  books  on  Medicine.  Tulupius,  Schenckius  and  his  "cases 
rariores",  Vesalius,  Pare,  Spigelius  and  Bidlow  with  his  "mir- 
acles of  fine  engravings  and  bad  dissection. "  Holmes  felt  a  twig 
of  nerve  passed  from  him  to  each  of  these  volumes  until  the  very 
day  when  he  gave  them,  a  handsome  gift,  to  the  new  Medical 
Library  which  was  built  within  a  few  blocks  of  his  home. 

When  Lowell  accepted  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which  Holmes  had  named,  he  aroused  the  doctor  from  "literary 
lethargy,"  and  made  it  a  condition  of  his  own  editorship  that  the 
Autocrat  should  be  revived.    Years  had  passed  since  the  initial 
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article  had  appeared.  The  Doctor  began  his  article  with  the 
remark,  "I  was  just  going  to  say  when  I  was  interrupted". 
The  scintillating  quality  of  his  famous  essays  make  them  classics 
of  their  kind. 

A  figure  of  note,  Holmes  was  asked  customarily  to  speak  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  it  was 
here  in  1860  that  he  addressed  them  on  i '  Currents  and  Counter- 
currents  in  Medical  Science".  Again  one  must  read  the  essay 
to  appreciate  its  worth.  In  mentioning  his  fight  in  the  cause  of 
prevention  of  puerperal  fever,  cheers  greeted  him  and  they  wel- 
comed the  suggestion  that  after  all  the  patient  is  often  respon- 
sible for  the  giving  of  unnecessary  medicine  since  he  insists 
upon  it  and  will,  as  Holmes  said,  take  pills  found  in  the  street 
under  the  delusion  that  just  because  they  are  medicine,  they 
will  help  him. 

In  1861,  among  other  lectures  which  he  gave,  Holmes  delivered 
a  talk  on  "Border  Lines  of  Knowledge"  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  progress  which  he  had  witnessed  in  chemistry,  microscopy, 
pathology  and  physiology.  His  speech  on  "  Scholastic  and  Bed- 
side Teaching"  in  1867  stressed  the  importance  of  information 
acquired  at  the  bedside.  He  speaks  of  medicine  as  appropriating 
everything  from  every  practical  source,  and  ends  his  discussion 
with  a  quip  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  physician 
whom  he  distinctly  did  not  admire.  Rush  had  stated  that  medi- 
cine was  his  wife  and  science  his  mistress,  but  Holmes  succintly 
observed,  "I  do  not  think  that  the  breach  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment can  be  shown  to  have  been  of  advantage  to  the  legiti- 
mate owner  of  his  affections."  The  doctor  makes  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  the  historical  figure  of  John  Hunter  with  his  tiger 
which  he  was  pleasantly  dissecting  when  interrupted  to  attend 
a  patient.  Hunter 's  preference  for  the  striped  animal  is  scored 
by  the  speaker  who  points  out  that  one  owes  first  allegiance 
to  the  patient. 

Always  a  sane  and  honorable  guide,  the  poet  in  1871  gave  his 
famous  talk  on  "The  Young  Practitioner"  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
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He  unburdened  himself  of  much  useful  information,  assuring  the 
graduates  that  the  diploma  shrinks  and  that  they  should  remem- 
ber that  a  "man's  ignorance  is  as  much  his  private  property  and 
as  precious  in  his  own  eyes  as  his  family  Bible".  He  warned 
them  they  should  be  careful  of  their  appearance  for  they  might 
be  called  to  the  "boudoir  of  suffering  loveliness' '  and  they 
"should  not  unsweet  its  atmosphere  with  reminiscences  of  ex- 
tinguished meerschaums. ' ' 

There  is  something  a  little  sad,  considering  his  own  dual  occu- 
pation, about  his  closing  words.  "Medicine  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  sciences  and  the  most  laborious  of  arts.  It  will  task  all 
your  powers  of  body  and  mind  if  you  are  faithful  to  it.  Do  not 
dabble  in  the  muddy  sewer  of  politics,  nor  linger  by  the  enchant- 
ing streams  of  literature,  nor  dig  far  off  fields  for  the  hidden 
secrets  of  alien  science."  Is  the  poet-physician  thinking  with 
some  small  regret  of  his  own  enchantment! 

In  dedicating  the  Medical  Library  in  Boston,  he  recalled,  how- 
ever, with  fondness,  the  "intoxicating  pleasure  of  authorship 
in  college  periodicals",  saying  that  there  was  no  form  of  lead 
poisoning  quite  so  fatal  to  the  young  author  as  that  from  the 
printing  presses. 

midst  all  his  medical  activities  he  was  interested  in  literary 
circles,  being  a  member  of  the  Saturday  Club  which  included 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  the  best  of  the  New 
England  poets.  In  1882  literature  finally  triumphed  over  his 
profession,  and  he  resigned  his  professorship  so  that  he  might 
have  more  time  for  writing.  In  1883  he  was  made  Professor 
Emeritus  and  honored  at  a  mammoth  meeting  in  Harvard,  where 
all  gathered  to  acclaim  him.  His  students  gave  him  a  handsome 
present,  and  unable  to  thank  them  because  of  his  emotion  he 
sent  a  note  with  the  happy  phrase  that  he  "hoped  they  didn't 
mistake  aphasia  for  acardia."  The  next  years  were  spent  in 
summer  at  Beverly  farms,  and  in  winter  by  the  glowing  hearth 
at  home  with  his  microscope  and  books. 
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The  poet  had  never  left  Boston  except  on  lecture  tours  since 
his  student  days  until  1886,  when  he  returned  to  Europe.  He 
was  immensely  popular  there  and  his  trip  became  a  triumphal 
journey.  He  was  classed  with  Dickens  and  Lamb  and  above 
Lowell  and  was  greeted  with  affection  everywhere.  Tennyson 
and  Carlyle  entertained  him,  and  Cambridge  as  well  as  Edin- 
burgh awarded  him  honorary  degrees. 

The  return  to  America  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  before  many  years  he  had  outlived  his  famous  contempor- 
aries. He  spent  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  at  Beverly,  but  when 
he  returned  to  the  city  in  September  his  asthma  was  worse,  and 
his  medical  mind  perceived  that  he  was  weakening  daily.  The 
last  book  had  been  issued  and  now  stood  with  his  other  notable 
achievements,  and  he  was  ready  for  the  end.  He  met  it  cheerfully. 
One  day  he  turned  to  Wendell,  his  son,  who  was  caring  for  him, 
and  referred  to  his  death  by  saying,  "What  is  it?  King's  Chap- 
pel?"  On  being  assured  the  services  would  be  held  there,  he 
said,  ' '  Then  I  am  satisfied.  That  is  all  I  am  going  to  say  about 
it."  He  died  Sunday  noon,  October  7,  1894,  sitting  in  his  chair, 
his  last  words  thanking  those  who  placed  him  there.  He  has  his 
grave  in  Mt.  Auburm,  near  where  Lowell  and  Longfellow  rest. 
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RUSTIC   INTERLUDE 

Thomas  H.  Leddy 

The  concrete  road,  under  the  headlights,  stretched  ahead 
like  a  winding  white  ribbon;  the  clock  on  the  dashboard 
indicated  the  hour  as  9 :10 ;  the  trip  speedometer  told  me  I 
had  covered  112  miles.  I  tried  not  to  think  of  the  miles  ahead.  I  was 
tired — terribly  tired. 

But  I  couldn't  allow  myself  to  be  tired ;  there  was  too  much  to  be 
done.  I  had  an  appointment  with  Barrington  for  ten  the  next 
morning.  And  after  that  interview — well,  if  I  closed  the  contract 
with  Barrington's  firm,  all  would  be  well.  Dickinson  would 
make  the  loan  I  needed  upon  the  strength  of  that  contract,  and 
with  that  loan  I  should  be  able  to  carry  on;  the  L.  &  S.  Manufac- 
turing Company,  the  concern  my  father  had  spent  his  life  in 
building,  would  be  saved. 

If  I  could  land  the  contract — well,  I  could  land  it  and  I  was 
going  to,  but  Lord,  I  was  tired ! 

For  months  I  had  been  working  like  a  galley  slave,  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  save  my  company  from  going  under.  My 
company,  did  I  say?  It  was  mine,  of  course,  but  I  seldom 
thought  of  it  in  that  way;  to  my  mind  it  was  always  Dad's  com- 
pany. Though  it  had  been  four  years  now  since  he  had  passed 
away  and  I  had  stepped  into  his  shoes,  the  factory  was  still  his. 
He  had  given  his  life  to  its  building  and  it  would  always  be  his. 
That,  perhaps,  was  why  I  had  tried  so  hard  to  save  it.  I  had 
other  property.    I  should  not  go  to  the  poorhouse  if  it  failed. 

As  the  road  unwound  ahead,  my  mind  raced  backward.  I  re- 
membered my  father's  tiny  shop  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  could  see 
him  as  he  came  home,  late  in  the  evening,  his  hands  black  with 
grease  and  grime.  Then  after  dinner  he  would  set  himself  to 
work  at  his  account  books,  to  a  hasty  reading  of  the  late  trade 
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journals  and,  far  into  the  night,  to  endless  computations,  mazes 
of  figures  on  reams  of  paper.  After  a  few  years  there  was  the 
little  brick  factory  building,  but  father's  hands  were  still  black. 
He  had  men  to  run  the  machinery  for  him,  but  a  lathe  was  to  him 
as  entrancing  as  a  violin  to  a  virtuoso. 

Then,  with  the  World  War,  came  boom  days.  In  the  space  of 
five  years  the  little  factory  grew  to  an  enormous  plant  with 
railway  trackage ;  my  father,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  acquired 
manicured  nails,  a  secretary,  and  an  office  with  an  Oriental  rug. 
But  he  didn't  let  up — not  he.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  the 
hardest  working  man  in  the  organization.  And  he  died  as  he  had 
lived.  We  had  heard  a  queer  sound  and  had  rushed  in  to  find  him, 
with  a  shop  foreman's  report  still  clutched  in  his  hand,  crumpled 
on  that  Oriental  rug  in  his  office — my  office  now. 

I  was  glad  I  had  worked  so  hard  to  save  the  business.  And  I 
was  sure  I  had  saved  it — but  I  was  tired,  frightfully  tired. 

The  lights  of  a  village  twinkled  ahead.  I  stopped  before  a 
small  restaurant.  At  a  table  just  inside  the  door  three  women 
and  a  man  were  playing  cards  and  six  or  eight  others  were 
grouped  about  them.  They  all  stopped  talking  to  stare  at  me  as  I 
entered.    One  gathered  that  a  customer  was  a  novelty. 

I  took  a  place  at  a  table  and  a  sandy-haired  young  man  in  over- 
alls, his  sleeves  rolled  up  over  brawny  arms,  detached  himself 
from  the  group  and  approached  me  with  a  genial  grin. 

"Was  there  something?"  he  inquired. 

"I  would  like  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"Cup  of  coffee?  Sure,  you  bet.  What  else?" 

"That  will  be  all." 

The  young  man  hesitated.  "Of  course,  it's  kind  of  late,  but 
we  could  fix  you  up  a  meal  in  just  a  little  while. " 

"A  cup  of  coffee  is  all  I  want,"  I  said  rather  sharply. 

"Sure,  you're  the  doctor,"  and  he  disappeared  through  a  door 
at  the  back  of  the  room.  There  was  a  clattering  of  cooking 
utensils,  followed  by  a  strident  call,  "Ruby,  come  here." 
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A  young  woman  at  the  card  table  turned  her  head  impatiently. 
' '  The  cream  is  right  there  in  the  can  where  Ma  left  it  when  she 
brought  it  in  from  the  farm, ' '  she  cried. 

"I  found  the  cream,  all  right.    Come  here." 

' '  Oh,  that  man !  Here,  Pearl,  take  my  hand.  He 's  more  helpless 
than  little  Junior  there. ' ' 

She  went  into  the  kitchen.  In  a  moment  the  young  fellow  was 
back  at  my  table.  Leaning  over  it  on  his  elbows  he  confided  with 
a  sheepish  grin,  "My  old  lady  has  let  us  run  plumb  out  of  coffee, 
but  she  '11  have  some  for  you  in  just  a  minute. ' ' 

"All  right,  I'll  wait  for  it."  I  relaxed  in  my  chair  and  looked 
around  the  room.  On  the  floor  a  few  feet  away  was  a  baby 's  chair 
with  a  number  of  brightly  colored  playthings  looped  on  a  string 
across  the  front;  near  it  was  a  "kiddie  kar"  and  a  large  rubber 
ball  covered  with  vivid  pictures  of  quite  incredible  animals.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Junior  to  whom  Euby  had  referred  was  not 
a  neglected  child. 

Along  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  lunch  counter.  On  the  shelves 
behind  it,  together  with  the  conventional  display  of  trade-marked 
breakfast  foods  and  canned  soups,  were  jars  of  home-canned 
fruit  preserves  and  jams.  At  the  end  of  the  counter  was  a  baked 
ham  under  a  glass  cover  with  a  pile  of  sandwich  buns  beside  it. 
The  ham  was  evidently  home-cured ;  the  cord  by  which  it  had  been 
suspended  in  the  smoke-house  was  still  attached  to  the  shank  end. 
On  the  wall  was  a  hand-lettered  sign  announcing, '  '  Fried  chicken 
dinner,  25c." 

This  young  couple,  I  thought,  had  a  business  which  need  not 
fear  depression.  Their  rent  in  this  small  village  doubtless  was 
low,  and  evidently  included  their  living  quarters  in  the  rear  or 
upstairs.  Their  cream,  butter,  milk,  eggs  and  vegetables  were 
brought  in  from  the  farm  by  l '  Ma. ' '  Probably  eighty-five  cents 
of  every  dollar  they  took  in  they  might  keep  for  themselves.  If 
they  had  any  worries,  I  was  sure  they  were  not  of  a  financial 
nature. 
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The  group  in  the  front  of  the  room  were  engaged  in  a  lively 
conversation.  The  women  were  gossiping  of  sicknesses  and 
deaths,  of  marriages  and  births,  recent  and  prospective.  The 
men  talked  of  coon  hunting  and  argued  the  respective  merits  of 
coon  dogs,  then  went  on  to  discuss  a  turkey  shoot  shortly  to  be 
held.  I  wondered  at  the  animation  with  which  they  talked  of 
such  trivialities. 

The  young  proprietor  brought  my  cup  of  coffee.  He  stood  for 
a  moment  uncertainly,  then  dropped  into  a  chair  beside  me  and, 
leaning  forward,  his  face  slightly  flushed  with  embarrassment, 
he  said  in  a  low  tone : 

"I  saw  you  drive  up  in  that  big  new  Lincoln,  but  then,  too,  I 
know  how  things  are  sometimes.  I've  seen  folks  with  a  half 
section  of  good  land  that  had  to  rustle  around  like  all  get  out  to 
scrape  up  five  dollars  in  cash  right  quick.  You  look  pretty  peaked. 
Either  you  're  hungry  or  you  're  plumb  tired  out.  Now,  like  I  said, 
we  can  fix  you  up  a  meal  in  no  time,  and  you  can  mail  us  the  money 
later  on  if  you  want." 

A  flash  of  anger  at  his  impertinence  flickered  and  died  out 
under  his  level-eyed  gaze.    I  extended  my  hand. 

' '  Thanks, ' '  I  said  with  sincere  feeling,  "I  appreciate  that  more 
than  I  can  say.  But  I  am  not  really  short  of  money. ' '  He  looked 
at  me  doubtfully,  and  I  continued.  Strangely,  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  the  clear-eyed  young  man,  the  personification  of 
health  and  happiness,  stirred  me  profoundly. 

' '  You  're  right  when  you  say  I  'm  tired, ' '  I  told  him, ' '  and  per- 
haps I'm  hungry,  too.  I  didn't  take  time  for  dinner  before  I 
started  on  this  trip.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I'm  too  tired 
to  eat." 

"Well,  then,  you'd  better  go  to  bed.  We  can  put  you  up  here. 
We  have  lots  of  room;  the  summer  boarders  are  all  gone  now." 

I  shook  my  head.  "I  have  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  drive 
tonight — and  I  must  do  it." 
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He  surprised  me  by  nodding  his  head  understandingly.  "I've 
seen  a  lot  of  folks  like  you.  You  city  folks  are  all  alike,  all  hopping 
around  like  a  chicken  with  its  head  cut  off.  I  wouldn't  live  in  the 
city  for  a  million  bucks.  You  want  to  watch  out.  You  keep  it  up 
and  some  day  you  will  go  snap  and  some  undertaker  will  have  you 
all  buttoned  up  in  a  wooden  overcoat.  What  you  ought  to  do  is 
come  out  here  and  stay  with  us  for  a  while.  We  have  a  lot  of  city 
folks  boarding  with  us  every  summer.  They  come  out  here  all 
nervous  and  jumpy  as  cats,  but  we  put  some  meat  on  them  and 
send  them  back  all  tanned  up  and  healthy  as  hogs. ' ' 

' 1 1  wish  I  could  do  it.    I  think  I  would  enjoy  it. ' ' 

' '  You  bet  your  life  you  'd  enjoy  it.  The  summer  boarder  season 
is  over  now,  but  I  think  there  is  more  fun  out  here  in  the  fall  than 
in  the  summertime.    Did  you  ever  go  squirrel  hunting?" 

He  didn't  wait  for  a  reply.  "Well,  right  now  is  the  best  time. 
During  the  cold  weather  they  stick  pretty  close  to  their  nests,  but 
now  they're  down  on  the  ground  gathering  nuts  and  the  leaves 
are  off  the  trees,  so  you  can  see  them  better.  You  start  walking 
along  and  pretty  soon  you  see  Mr.  Squirrel  streaking  up  a  tree. 
You  just  mosey  over  and  after  a  while  up  in  the  tree  someplace 
you  '11  see  a  patch  of  red  fur  about  the  size  of  your  thumb.  And 
that  is  all  you  ever  see  of  him,  because  he  sees  you  whether  you 
think  he  does  or  not,  and  if  you  start  walking  around  the  tree  he 
keeps  moving  and  always  keeps  the  limb  between  you  and  him. 
So  you  have  to  pull  down  with  your  sights.  I'd  rather  hunt 
squirrels  than  eat,  but  you  've  got  to  be  able  to  hit  a  dime  with  a 
rifle  at  fifteen  or  twenty  yards. 

"Then  there's  duck  hunting.  It  don't  sound  like  much  fun 
lying  in  the  mud  on  a  cold  and  misty  morning,  but  wait  till  you 
see  a  flock  of  mallards  come  swinging  down  over  you  and  you  turn 
loose  at  them  with  your  scatter  gun. 

"Yes,  sir.  You  stay  here  with  us  for  a  while  and  we'll  mighty 
quick  cure  you  of  being  too  tired  to  eat. ' ' 

"I  should  like  to,"  I  told  him,  "but  it's  impossible." 
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He  arose.  "Oh,  I  guess  you'll  go  right  along  like  you  have 
been  till  the  first  thing  you  know  they'll  be  sending  you  flowers 
and  you  won't  smell  'em.    But  you  remember  what  I  said." 

He  rejoined  the  group  at  the  front  of  the  room.  Presently  my 
coffee  cup  was  empty,  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  at  once  to  get 
up  from  my  chair  and  resume  the  drive.  A  lethargy  held  me,  and 
I  was  content  to  waste  a  few  minutes  before  shaking  it  off. 

A  fluffy  ball  of  a  kitten  padded  across  the  floor  with  the  in- 
souciance peculiar  to  felines  and  stopped  to  stare  at  me  solemnly. 
Soon  I  was  disregarded  for  more  important  matters;  the  baby's 
bright  ball  had  captured  her  attention.  Slowly  she  stalked  it, 
then  charged  in  an  abrupt  gust  of  energy.  The  combat  ended  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun  with  the  kitten  triumphantly  grasping 
in  her  paws  the  end  of  her  own  tail. 

I  found  myself  envying  the  beast.  Within  her  skull  no  brain 
was  racing,  no  darts  of  worry  were  flashing.  Her  baby-blue  eyes 
looked  upon  a  world  which  was  good,  and  she  was  happy  merely 
to  be  a  part  of  it. 

From  the  front  of  the  room  there  was  a  burst  of  laughter  at 
some  joke  I  had  not  heard.  Men  slapped  their  thighs,  women 
rocked  in  their  chairs.  The  truth  came  like  a  lightning  stroke. 
These  simple  people  had  found  the  same  formula  for  happiness 
as  had  the  kitten. 

The  young  man's  words  returned  to  me,  "Some  day  you  will 
just  go  snap  and  you  will  have  a  lot  of  flowers  you  can't  smell." 
Was  I  working  myself  to  death?  Had  my  father  driven  himself 
to  the  grave  ?  In  truth  he  had.  The  business  he  had  built — was  it 
indeed  the  proud  achievement  he — and  I — had  thought  it!  Sit- 
ting there  in  the  village  restaurant,  I  saw  clearly.  The  thing  to 
which  he  had  given  his  life  had  been  a  monster  and,  like  Franken- 
stein's  misshapen  horror,  it  had  turned  upon  its  creator.  In  the 
end  it  had  proven  to  be  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  its  legs  clamped 
about  his  shoulders,  riding  him  to  his  doom.  And  now  that  iron 
grip  was  about  my  own  neck.    I  was  giving  unstintedly  of  my 
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strength  to  save  my  business  from  destruction,  and  it,  vampire- 
like, was  sustaining  its  life  at  the  cost  of  mine. 

In  a  flash  I  decided.  I  would  stay  here.  I  would  not  keep  my 
appointment  with  Barrington. 

"What?"  screamed  the  other  side  of  my  brain,  "Are  you  in- 
sane ?    You  have  won  the  fight.    Are  you  going  to  quit  now  ? ' ' 

As  though  it  belonged  to  someone  else,  I  saw  my  hand  grasping 
the  coffee  cup,  the  knuckles  white  with  pressure. 

"No,  I  am  not  insane.  I  was  never  more  sane  in  my  life." 
I  thought  I  shouted  the  words,  but  the  others  around  me  did  not 
look  up. 

"Yes,  I  am  going  to  quit — right  now.  I  am  going  to  let  the 
L.  &  S.  Manufacturing  Company  go  into  receivership.  Why  not? 
I  am  going  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  the  clock  around.  How  long 
has  it  been  since  I've  had  more  than  five  hours  of  sleep  in  the 
twenty-four.  Tomorrow  night  I  shall  go  coon  hunting.  I  haven't 
heard  the  baying  of  a  coon  dog  since  I  was  a  boy.  The  next  day  I 
am  going  to  hunt  squirrels.  Can  I  hit  a  dime  with  a  rifle  at  fifteen 
yards  ? "  I  looked  at  my  trembling  hands  and  laughed.  '  '  Well,  I 
once  was  able  to  do  so. 

i i  But  I  am  through — do  you  hear  me  ?  I  am  through  with  that 
mad  merry-go-round  I  have  called  living.  I  am  through  with  the 
fool's  game  of  borrowing  thousands,  worrying  about  interest 
charges,  payrolls  and  overhead.  And  all  for  what?  To  pile  up 
more  money.  Here  I  will  need  little  money.  Here  I  can  live 
comfortably,  contentedly  on  the  sum  it  costs  me  to  play  golf  at 
home.  I  am  never  going  to  worry  over  anything  again.  I  am 
going  to  have  calm,  quiet,  leisure ;  leisure  to  read  the  books  I  have 
always  wanted  to  read ;  leisure  to  know  myself ;  leisure  to  laugh 
at  the  funny,  futile  whirlpool  of  life  racing  past  this  quiet  eddy 
which  I  have  found.    I  am  going  to  rest. ' ' 

Again  the  other  side  of  my  mind  clamored:  "But  what  of  the 
company's  creditors?  What  of  the  stock-holders  and  the  em- 
ployees?   Do  you  owe  them  nothing?" 
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1 '  The  devil  take  them — the  devil  take  them  all. ' ' 

"And  what  of  old  man  Emerson?  He  worked  beside  Father  in 
that  little  shop.  All  he  has  now  is  his  pension  from  the  company. 
How  will  he  rive?" 

"The  devil  take  him.  The  devil  take  the  stockholders  and  the 
creditors,  the  employees  and  old  man  Emerson.  They  shall  not 
own  my  soul.  I  will  not  give  up  my  happiness  for  them.  I  am 
not  their  slave.    I  will  not  .  .  . ' ' 

I  rose  unsteadily  to  my  feet. 


The  highway  unwound  under  the  headlights.  The  clock  on  the 
dash  registered  9 :25.  Almost  three  hundred  miles  yet  to  go.  My 
appointment  with  Barrington  at  ten  in  the  morning  .  .  . 

Dear  God,  I  was  tired ! 


A  Pleasure 


Surely  leaves  cannot  fall, 
They  seem  so  secure 
On  the  branch  overhead. 

But  I  walk  on  leaves 

Piled  high  by  the  wind, 

And  I  wonder  at  the  pleasure 

Of  crunching  underfoot 

Dead  things, 

That  I  would  not  break  from  the  branch 

Lest  they  die. 

— Eleanor  Luberger 


OVERTONES--THE  METROPOLITAN 
QUARTETTE 

EUTH  DURKEE 

The  coming  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  stars  to  Omaha 
suggests  to  the  thoughtful  person  a  wonderment  at  the 
charm  and  attraction  of  such  artists.  What  can  be  the 
nature  of  their  appeal  to  us  ?  Is  it  of  sound  alone,  human  nature, 
or  rendition  of  beauty? 

In  listening  to  the  song  of  birds,  the  wind  in  the  trees  or  the 
voices  of  friends,  one  hears  the  expression  of  some  inward  vibra- 
tion. Songs  are  the  outpouring  of  something  too  strong  to  sup- 
press. Nature's  expressions  are  sometimes  too  beautiful  to 
analyze,  and  only  by  complete  subjection  of  ourselves  can  we  hear 
and  feel  all  they  have  to  give  us.  A  gifted  singer  has  a  rich  and 
unique  power  not  given  to  birds.  We  realize  this  when  we  hear 
those  songs  of  one  of  the  great  artists  whose  very  throats  are 
mighty  organs  played  upon  by  their  minds  and  emotions.  For  in 
spite  of  all  the  poetry  written  about  them,  the  nightingale  and  the 
lovely  mocking  bird  have  their  limitations.  They  can  only  repeat 
their  few  notes,  however  beautiful. 

The  vocal  chords  of  those  tiny  birds,  so  similar  to  the  ones  of 
the  prima-donna,  can  never  reach  the  heights  and  depths  of  her 
range.  When  her  soul,  reflecting  the  experience  of  a  great  com- 
poser, dictates  the  message  to  those  vocal  chords,  one  receives 
that  perfect  result  of  fine  technique,  pure  tone  and  sympathetic, 
emotional  urge.  Indeed  the  expression  of  her  soul  in  beautiful 
music,  subject  to  the  text,  becomes  an  expression  of  universal 
appeal.  For  a  true  musician  does  not  give  of  himself  alone.  He 
gives  that  which  he  feels  and  knows  is  a  part  of  everyone's  ex- 
perience. For  the  serious  musician  with  ambition,  hours  of  daily 
practice  is  required,  practice  which  would  tax  the  voice-box 
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exceedingly  and  endanger  longevity  of  performance,  were  it  not 
for  that  inner-ear,  so  attuned  to  perfection  of  tone  that  it  saves 
the  instrument.  Indeed  this  inner-ear,  supplemented  by  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  experience,  lightens  the  burden  and  dispenses  with  the 
drudgery  of  that  interminable  repetition  which  is  the  lot  of  those 
less  fortunately  endowed. 

Years  in  the  study  of  technique  is  required  in  order  to  achieve 
that  perfect  tone  that  is  the  goal  of  the  artist.  But  this  is  never 
carried  on  alone.  For  the  fine  musician  is  a  cultured  man  or 
woman,  who  must  have  a  background  of  languages,  history,  stage 
experience,  and  withal  life.  All  compositions  are  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  composer.  The  artist  must  know  the  com- 
poser's style,  his  language,  his  time,  his  very  soul,  before  he  can 
imbue  the  piece  with  universal  and  timeless  interpretation. 

These  thoughts  are  prompted  by  the  visit  of  artists  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company.  Is  their  performance  one  to  satisfy 
this  ideal?  It  must  be,  for  each  has  attained  success  as  an  out- 
standing artist. 

Grace  Moore,  a  woman  of  unusual  personal  charm,  makes  a 
beautiful  picture.  With  her  golden  hair,  she  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  other  three  dark  heads.  Her  grace  and  charm  have  been 
noted  in  all  of  her  fields  of  endeavor — opera,  concert,  movie,  and 
radio.  She  attained  prominence  first  in  light  opera.  Through 
her  performances  as  a  star  in  Irving  Berlin's  Music  Box  Revue 
she  earned  money  for  studying  in  Europe  where  she  completed 
her  training  in  opera,  her  ultimate  goal. 

Her  success  on  the  screen  in  A  Lady's  Morals  and  with  Lau- 
rence Tibbett  in  The  New  Moon,  gave  her  a  new  audience  and 
presented  to  the  cinema  world  a  gift  of  artistic  beauty.  After  her 
success  at  the  Metropolitan  in  her  debut  role  of  La  Boheme  she 
returned  to  Paris.  On  her  first  appearance  of  the  season  of  1929- 
30  at  the  Opera  Comique  one  critic  wrote:  "Not  since  the  day 
when  Mary  Garden  made  her  sensational  debut  has  any  American 
met  with  such  an  instantaneous  success." 
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Quite  the  most  romantic  and  cavalier  of  operatic  tenors  is 
Edward  Johnson.  In  concert  or  radio  singing  one  feels  him  lift 
his  head  and  eyes  to  the  skies  as  if  to  be  unhampered  by  walls  and 
people  so  that  his  joyous  soul  may  burst  forth  in  song.  He  has  a 
magnetic  stage  presence,  and  his  strong  personality  makes  one 
forget  footlight  and  costume  and  see  only  role  and  singer. 

Johnson,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  had  his  first  success  in  Italy 
under  an  assumed  name  of  Edwardo  di  Giovanni  (merely  an 
Italianized  form  of  his  English  name) .  Since  then  he  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  operatic  history.  He  has  the  honor  of  creating 
more  leading  roles  than  any  other  tenor.  Great  living  composers 
such  as  Puccini,  Montemezzi,  Pizzetti,  Manimezzi,  Alfano  and 
Tomassini,  have  chosen  him  to  portray  and  create  the  roles  of 
their  heroes.  Since  1921  when  he  came  to  the  Metropolitan  he  has 
introduced  many  recently  written  operas  of  such  outstanding 
caliber  as  Deems  Taylor's  two  operas  The  King's  Henchman,  and 
Peter  Ibbetson  and  Howard  Hanson's  Merrymount. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  an  exponent  of  fine  musicianship  with  great  in- 
telligence and  beauty  of  tone. 

Omahans  may  take  a  personal  pride  in  the  success  of  Richard 
Bonelli.  He  has  been  coming  here  for  over  ten  years  in  both 
concert  and  opera,  About  the  year  1924  he  came  to  Lincoln  to 
sing  at  the  State  Fair.  Some  of  the  young  musicians  of  that  city 
had  the  great  thrill  of  singing  in  chorus  behind  the  great  artist. 
One  young  lady  still  remembers  her  emotions  as  he  sang,  l '  Oh, 
How  I  Miss  You  Tonight, ' '  and  will  always  be  charmed  into  mem- 
ory at  the  sound  of  his  voice  or  name. 

Bonelli  was  born  in  Port  Byron,  New  York.  At  Syracuse  he 
attended  the  mechanical  engineering  college  and  so  loved  his 
chosen  career  that  much  persuasion  was  needed  to  induce  him  to 
drop  it  for  music.  Through  the  aid  of  Eaul  Gunsberg,  impressario 
of  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera  Company,  he  was  engaged  for  ten  per- 
formances with  his  company.  After  his  debut  he  toured  Europe 
in  unbroken  triumphs  until  Mary  Garden  heard  him  at  the  Gaiete 
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Lyrique  in  Paris.  She  immediately  engaged  him  for  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company,  and  there  he  remained  for  six  years  until  his 
debut  with  the  Metropolitan.  With  a  voice  of  unusual  quality  and 
stirring  character-acting  he  has  made  each  of  his  roles  there  one 
to  remember  with  keen  pleasure. 

A  tall  regal  figure  stepped  out  upon  the  stage  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan. This  queenly  woman  sang  and  there  was  a  hush.  Those  low, 
rich  tones,  so  smooth  and  sure,  seemed  to  flow  over  one  and  convey 
a  sense  of  warmth  and  rest.  At  the  close  of  the  act  the  audience 
looked  at  their  programs.  Could  this  be  a  young  girl  of  twenty- 
three?  How  could  one  so  young  be  so  poised  and  sure?  How 
could  she  with  such  seeming  ease  have  achieved  such  a  triumph? 
But  a  few  years  before  this  young  girl  had  entered  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  a  shy,  demure  individual.  Her  height  perhaps 
made  her  self-conscious  and  only  by  her  lovely  black  eyes  did  she 
show  the  quiet  depths  of  her  soul.  Her  classmates  thought  of  her 
as  reserved  and  almost  unapproachable,  but  her  instructors 
heard  in  her  tones  the  sure  promise  of  great  strength  of  character 
and  richness  of  personality. 

Through  Horatio  Connell  and  Queena  Mario,  her  teachers  at 
the  Institute,  she  met  and  became  the  protege  of  Leopold 
Stokowski,  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Through  his  influence  she  was  heard  in  performances  with  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  concert  performances  of 
Boris  Godounoff,  and  in  De  Falla's  El  Amor  Brujo.  She  was  also 
engaged  for  the  American  premiere  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
in  which  she  sang  the  part  of  Wood  Dove,  both  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  New  York. 

Miss  Bampton  is  very  serious  in  her  study.  She  has  learned 
much  of  oratorio  and  lieder,  which  suits  her  voice  exquisitely. 
She,  of  course,  sings  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian  with 
ease  and  is  ever  seeking  for  the  unusual.  In  contrast  with  her 
success  in  modern  French  and  Spanish  is  her  aptitude  in  the  old 
classics.  For  several  seasons  she  has  sung  with  marked  success 
in  the  Bach  Festival  at  Bethlehem.    As  a  final  honor  Toscanni 
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chose  her  of  all  contraltos  of  the  Metropolitan  to  be  his  soloist. 
For  one  so  yonng  she  has  reached  by  merit  of  effort  and  capability 
her  place  among  the  group  of  Metropolitan  artists.  One  has  only 
to  hear  her  lovely  voice  to  be  thankful  for  ears  to  hear  and  soul  to 
understand  such  beauty. 

Overtones  are  that  part  of  the  tone  which  leave  the  singer  and 
float  to  the  audience.  On  this  program  those  overtones  heard  are 
ones  to  treasure  and  recall.  The  birds  in  their  trees  outside  would 
envy  these  fine  singers  their  beautiful  overtones  could  they  but 
hear,  understand  and  know  themselves  outdone  by  some  power 
beyond  their  ken. 


I  See  Them  Go 

Quietly  in  the  dusk  I  see  them  go. 

Their  tiny  withered  fingers  trace 

A  soft  caress  against  my  face. 

The  things  I  could  not  understand 

Yield  to  the  touch  of  that  worn  hand 

And  like  the  leaves  old  doubts  curl  up  and  go. 

— M.  Burke 


UNNECESSARY  POEMS 

The  editors  are  pleased  to  announce  a  prize  contest,  open  to  all  Creighton 
students,  for  the  most  unnecessary  poem.  Poems  for  this  department  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  mail  rather  than  personally.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  stipulation,  the 
second  one  being  that  it  seems  a  good  way  to  raise  prize-money.  Stamps  must  be 
enclosed  for  return  of  poems  found  to  be  not  unnecessary.  Those  accepted  for  this 
department  will,  of  course,  not  be  returned;  neither  will  those  rejected,  if  such  there  be. 
In  time  considerable  prize  money  should  accumulate. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  contestant  submit  with  his  poem  a  brief  apologia  giving 
the  reasons  why  his  offering  is  unnecessary.  This  statement  may  be  in  prose  or  verse 
(indicate  which) .  Candidates  should  address  their  poems  to  this  department.  Other- 
wise, students  who  are  not  in  the  contest  might  find  themselves  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  the  man  who  won  the  prize  for  making  the  funniest  face  when  he  really 
wasn't  playing. 


CLEVER  YOU! 

I  grant  that  you  are  witty, 
I  grant  that  you  are  wise — 
Brilliant,  remarkably  so, 
Scintilant,  unusually  so. 


But  my  appreciation 
Of  your  witticism 
Might  turn  to  deprecation 
And  to  criticism. 
And  if  you  persist 
Then  I  must  threaten 
To  wend  my  way, 
With  no  more  delay, 
To  a  cabbage  patch — 
Where  I  shall  sit 
In  silent  concentration, 
In  quiet  contemplation 
With  the  cabbages. 


GIRLS  LIKE  YOU 


-Eleanor  Luberger 


Such  dainty  ways, 
Dear  ingenue, 
May  be  quite  coy 
In  girls  like  you. 

And  you  may  be 
A  little  girl- 
Defiant  grace 
In  every  curl. 

And  you  may  talk 
In  baby  words 
And  have  for  pets 
Canary  birds. 

It  all  just  means 
(And  I  could  bawl!) 
You  are  petite, 
And  I— am  tall! 


— Nan  Riley 
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AH,  MEN! 


The  first  was  very  tall  and  blond, 
And  built  like  Hercules. 
Our  would-be  romance  bad  to  end: 
My  perfume  made  him  sneeze. 

The  second  was  a  football  man. 
What  strength!  What  pep  and  vim! 
His  English,  though,  was  pretty  bad. 
He  always  said:  "It's  him." 

The  third  one  was  a  student  and 
He  knew  the  rule  of  three. 
But  in  the  moonlight  such  a  mind 
Did  not  appeal  to  me. 

The  fourth  seemed  very  promising; 
I  thought  he  was  the  one. 
But  phoning  me  to  say  "Guess  who?" 
Was  his  idea  of  fun. 

Ah,  love!  Ah,  life!  Ah,  woe  is  me! 
Shall  romance  pass  me  by? 
I  cannot  find  the  perfect  man. 
So  disillusioned,  I! 

—Nan  Riley 


TODAY 


//  this  is  the  day 
Of  the  streamlined  plane, 
Of  the  "Esquire"  sheik 
And  the  "Vogue" -ish  jane- 


If  this  is  the  day 
Of  the  roaring  rails, 
Of  saxophone  moans 
And  siren  wails — 

//  this  is  the  day 
Of  demon  speed, 
Of  the  gangster's  gun 
And  the  lawless  creed — 


If  tomorrow's  train 
Is  here  today — 
We  shall  all  be  normal 
Yesterday. 

— Keith  Gallimore 


THE  LAW-SENSE  OR  NONSENSE 

Henry  Marshall 

"Law  is  that  which  men  have  found  to  be  convenient,  expedient, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  actual  world" 

— Woodrow  Wilson 

The  law  is  fundamentally  an  organized  system  for  the 
application  of  common  sense  principles  to  the  settle- 
ment of  individual  disputes,  the  righting  of  wrongs,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  violators  of  society's  security  and  well- 
being.  From  the  time  when  the  first  Brahmin  creditor  fell  off  his 
own  doorstep  in  a  faint  from  joint  fasting  with  his  lower  caste 
debtor  (to  the  extreme  discomfiture  of  the  latter 's  family)  until 
the  federal  prosecution  of  Chicago's  most  eminent  citizen,  Mr. 
Al  Capone,  for  his  contumacy  in  refusing  to  split  his  ill-gotten 
gains  with  his  prosecutor,  legislators  have  met  under  innumerable 
captions  and  amid  varied  surroundings  to  enact  laws  in  more  or 
less  conformity  with  contemporary  standards  of  rationality,  and 
judges  have  knitted  their  brows  solemnly  and  interpreted  these 
high-sounding  pronouncements  in  the  same  manner,  despite  the 
earnest  wheedling  of  two  or  more  learned  counsels.  This,  at 
least,  has  been  the  unchanging  quest  of  the  law  and  its  cohorts. 
That  it  has  been  entirely  realized  cannot  be  truthfully  claimed. 
That  it  has  been  as  moderately  successful  as  history  reveals  is 
almost  a  cause  for  wonder. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  standards  of  common 
sense  vary  with  the  years  as  do  standards  of  living,  education, 
wages,  and  indeed  all  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  aspects 
of  our  civilization.  We  would  probably  not  think  seriously  today 
of  offering  as  collateral  for  a  loan  the  body  of  a  revered  ancestor 
and  the  key  to  the  family  tomb,  yet  because  of  certain  religious 
tenets  this  was  a  common  and  valuable  pledge  for  security  among 
the  Egyptians  centuries  ago.    Nor  would  we  find  it  at  all  desirable 
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to  permit  a  successful  defendant  to  wreak  upon  the  head  of  his 
unfortunate  persecutor  the  penalty  demanded  by  the  latter  to  be 
exacted  of  him.  How  should  we  obtain  our  district  attorneys 
under  such  a  system!  To  our  ancient  friends  of  Babylonia,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  but  fair  and  logical  that  if  a  man  brought  charges 
he  could  not  prove,  the  boot  he  sought  to  attach  to  the  leg  of  the 
defendant  should  be  clamped  upon  his  own.  (It  must  be  ex- 
plained that  criminal  proceedings  were  then  begun  by  the  party 
injured  or  his  family,  not  by  the  state,  and  the  sentence  was 
executed  by  the  party  plaintiffs  or  sometimes  by  an  enthusiastic 
mob.)  Such,  also,  was  the  Mosaic  law.  Undoubtedly  such  a  law 
had  its  beneficial  effects  in  curtailing  litigation,  but  it  would 
scarcely  be  practical  in  our  own  age.  Ancient  Athens  was  so 
energetic  in  the  suppression  of  crime  that  over  two  hundred 
offenses  were  punishable  by  death.  Habitual  idleness  was  a 
capital  offense.  Doubtless  unemployment  was  thereby  kept  at  a 
minimum,  but  the  law  must  have  been  horribly  obnoxious  to  the 
lovers  of  sunshine,  green  meadows,  and  books  of  ballads. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  law  from  the  first 
recorded  annals  to  the  seventeenth  century  was  its  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  religion.  The  religions  of  both  pagan  and  Christian 
times  had  wider  scope  and  were  more  unquestioningly  accepted 
by  the  populace ;  the  priesthood,  normally  the  only  educated  class, 
was  commonly  identified  with  the  administration  of  the  law ;  and 
superstitions  were  often  associated  with  religious  beliefs. 

As  far  back  as  2300  B.  0.  Hammurabi  set  up  a  code  for  the 
Babylonians,  claiming  it  had  been  divinely  revealed  to  him  to  be 
promulgated  to  the  people.  The  interesting  feature  of  this  code 
was  that  its  only  sanction  was  a  moral  one.  No  physical  penalties 
were  imposed  for  its  violation.  In  the  prologue  Hammurabi 
called  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods  upon  all  who  transgressed  its 
precepts  and  upon  any  king  who  discarded  it,  while  blessings 
were  invoked  for  all  who  respected  and  obeyed  it.  It  is  needless 
to  enlarge  upon  the  more  widely-known  Mosaic  law  based  upon 
the  commandments  received  by  Moses  on  Sinai,  the  application  of 
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which  is  treated  in  the  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy.  Although  the  Commandments  are  commonly 
thought  of  as  religious  in  nature  because  of  the  manner  of  their 
revelation  and  recording,  they  are  basically  principles  of  natural 
law  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  our  present  day  Municipal 
Law.  It  is  perhaps  relevant  to  note  in  passing  that  the  criminal 
code  of  Israel  designated  capital  punishment  as  the  penalty  for 
kidnapping.  The  "eye  for  an  eye,  tooth  for  a  tooth"  provision, 
often  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  barbarity  of  that  age,  deserves 
mention.  Although  we  have  other  and  more  lenient  methods  of 
dealing  with  such  matters  today,  it  is  readily  understandable  how 
such  a  principle  could  be  recognized  as  a  natural  and  equitable 
means  of  punishment.  It  is  a  desire  inherent  in  human  nature  to 
"get  even"  for  wrongs  inflicted,  and  when  offenses  of  violence 
were  held  to  be  perpetrated  solely  against  the  person,  it  seemed  no 
more  than  just  that  the  perpetrator  should  suffer  in  the  same 
degree  the  injustice  he  had  done.  In  India,  to  take  a  last  fleeting 
glance  at  our  paragraph  topic,  the  priests  of  the  temple  levied 
and  collected  legal  fines  and  penalties  many  of  which  were  con- 
nected with  religious  practice.  In  Egypt,  the  priesthood,  which 
constituted  virtually  the  only  literate  body  of  the  citizenry,  had 
full  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

For  a  long  time  under  the  common  law  of  England  many  trials 
were  conducted  by  ordeal.  Sometimes  the  person  accused  was 
fed  dry  cracker  crumbs.  If  he  coughed  and  choked  he  was 
adjudged  guilty  of  the  offense  charged ;  if  he  succeeded  in  swal- 
lowing them  without  doing  so  he  was  declared  innocent.  To  make 
the  test  doubly  certain  he  was  given  no  water  for  a  day  or  so 
previous  to  the  ordeal.  To  vary  the  procedure  the  accused  was 
sometimes  compelled  to  thrust  his  arm  in  boiling  water  or  carry 
a  red-hot  iron  for  a  prescribed  distance.  The  wound  was  bound 
up  and  anointed  with  salve.  Three  days  later  it  was  examined, 
and  if  healed  perfectly  the  party  was  set  free;  if  it  was  blistered 
or  infected  he  was  found  guilty.  Another  and  more  arduous 
method  of  trial  was  to  cast  the  defendant  into  a  pond  or  a  river 
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and  observe  his  buoyancy  (physical,  not  emotional).  If  he  was 
promptly  submerged  it  was  conclusive  proof  of  his  innocence 
and  if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  rescued  he  was  a  free  man, 
but  in  a  distressing  number  of  instances  the  only  witnesses  to  his 
martyred  character  were  the  fishes. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  otherwise  than  that  the  element  of  chance 
entered  strongly  into  the  determination  of  the  verdicts  in  these 
cases.  Yet  those  simple,  trusting,  devout  people  could  not  but 
think  that  a  just  God  would  intervene  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
not  allow  a  blameless  party  to  suffer  for  a  crime  he  did  not  com- 
mit. In  our  scientific  era  many  laugh  at  the  idea  of  so  incorporat- 
ing religious  faith  into  legal  procedure,  but  those  who  understand 
and  fully  appreciate  the  spirit  of  these  children  of  the  Middle 
Ages  will  realize  that  to  them  God  and  faith  and  religious  teach- 
ing were  not  things  apart  from  their  daily  life  and  occupation ; 
rather  were  they  vital  forces  which  filled  and  embraced  every 
moment,  every  thought,  every  activity  of  their  entire  existence. 
God  the  Father,  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  Mary  the  Mother  were 
very  close  to  their  hearts  and  minds,  guiding,  inspiring,  and  in- 
fluencing every  word  and  deed.  If  we  can  grasp  something  of  this 
sincere,  deep-rooted,  spiritual  attitude,  we  can  readily  compre- 
hend their  willingness  to  place  the  decision  in  these  cases  involv- 
ing human  life  and  liberty  in  the  hands  of  One  more  wise  and 
more  just  than  themselves.  Indeed,  the  ordeal  was  regarded  as 
such  an  infallible  method  that  innocent  persons  were  frequently 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  establish  conclusively  their 
freedom  from  guilt. 

Thus  we  can  see  by  these  few  examples  what  changes  are 
wrought  in  the  laws  of  nations  by  time,  racial  characteristics, 
education,  moral  standards,  and  social  conceptions  of  justice. 

In  our  present  era,  with  the  tremendous  growth  of  industry 
and  the  increased  complexity  of  our  entire  scheme  of  civilization, 
the  law  has  developed  from  relatively  simple  codes  and  precepts 
to  a  massive  body  of  rules  and  principles  often  extremely  intri- 
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cate  and  involved.  In  ages  past,  when  the  family,  the  tribe,  the 
manor,  or  the  city  constituted  the  unit  of  social  organization,  the 
formulation  and  administration  of  the  law  was  a  comparatively 
simple  matter,  much  of  it  following  established  custom  and  prece- 
dent. Men  had  not  yet  to  deal  with  insurance,  corporations, 
bankruptcy,  high  finance  and  the  other  phases  of  the  industrial 
system  which  contribute  so  much  to  present  day  legal  problems. 
Whether,  with  all  the  reform  and  advancement  legal  procedure 
has  undergone,  the  cause  of  justice  has  been  substantially  fur- 
thered seems  to  be  a  debatable  question,  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  of  the  changes  have  been  at  the  expense  of  the  close  contact 
with  the  human  aspects  of  the  situation  that  marked  legal  meth- 
ods of  centuries  past. 

The  world's  estimate  of  the  law  today  is  largely  a  matter  of 
viewpoint.  To  the  man  on  the  street  the  law,  instead  of  a 
shining  symbol  of  justice,  too  often  presents  itself  as  a  confused 
spectacle  of  impenetrable  complexity,  trivial  technicality,  and 
doddering  delay.  Unfortunately,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is 
substantial  justification  for  this  unflattering  estimate  of  society's 
pillars  of  justice,  and  it  is  nowhere  more  clearly  recognized  and 
more  thoroughly  deplored  than  among  the  members  of  the  bar 
and  the  bench.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  a  fair  appreciation  of 
the  matter  to  note  several  explanatory,  if  not  vindicating  factors, 
the  foremost  of  which  is  human  nature  itself.  Man  is  by  habit 
and  character  prone  to  error,  prejudice,  self-interest,  cupidity, 
and  it  follows  and  history  reveals  that  the  administration  of  any 
institution  by  human  machinery  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
these  traits.  Secondly,  and  herein  lies  the  ultimate  answer  to  so 
many  of  our  afflictions,  responsibility  for  the  defects  of  our  legal 
system  rests  largely  with  the  electorate  who  nonchalantly  fill  the 
legislative  halls  and  the  court  benches  with  poorly  trained,  un- 
qualified, weak-kneed  stooges  foisted  upon  them  by  political  rack- 
eteers. The  public  is  regrettably  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
propaganda  which  these  self-serving  gentlemen  so  cleverly  and 
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profitably  disseminate.  By  way  of  illustration,  we  may  note  a 
case  referred  to  by  John  Barker  Waite  in  an  article  appearing  in 
The  Forum  for  October,  1933 : 

"When  Loretta  Lee  was  convicted  of  participation  in  the 
armed  robbery  of  a  jewelry  store,  the  representative  of  a  news- 
paper asked  Judge  Pliny  Marsh  what  sentence  he  intended  to 
impose  upon  her.  He  replied  that  the  newspaper  would  know 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  public  when  the  sentence  was  delivered 
from  the  bench.  'Well,'  said  the  reporter,  'I  only  wanted  to  re- 
mind you  that  our  paper  is  opposed  to  heavy  sentences  for 
women  and  to  argue  the  matter  with  you.'  Replied  the  judge, 
1 A  man  killed  by  a  woman  is  just  as  dead  as  though  a  man's  hand 
had  pulled  the  trigger,  and  society  needs  protection  against  a 
dangerous  woman  as  completely  as  against  a  dangerous  man. 
Moreover,  as  a  judge,  I  cannot  argue  with  a  newspaper  what  sen- 
tence ought  to  be  imposed. '  'In  that  case,'  came  the  threat,  'I'm 
warning  you  that  if  you  impose  a  stiff  sentence  on  Loretta  my 
paper  will  raise  hell  with  your  chances  of  re-election.'  Judge 
Marsh  imposed  a  sentence  of  7%  to  15  years  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  10,  and  the  newspaper  carried  out  its  threat — with  the 
result  that  the  judge  again  became  a  practising  lawyer  and  had 
to  rebuild  the  clientele  he  had  lost  when  he  went  on  the  bench. ' ' 

And  as  a  final  word  in  mitigation  of  the  generally  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  law,  we  should  recognize  the  serious  difficulties 
which  attend  the  operation  of  our  tribunals :  congestion  of  busi- 
ness, insufficient  remuneration,  a  superabundance  of  statutes — 
many  of  them  antiquated  and  superfluous,  others  so  poorly  drawn 
and  abstruse  as  to  baffle  interpretation — lack  of  effective  organi- 
zation, and  antedated  methods  of  procedure.  It  is  well,  too,  that 
we  should  realize  exactly  what  a  vast,  profound,  and  complicated 
science  the  law  represents,  and  how  difficult  are  the  problems  of 
its  effective  administration.  It  is  well  that  we  should  realize  the 
tireless,  patient,  laborious  effort  of  the  judiciary  in  searching 
through  court  decisions,  statutes,  documents  and  treatises  in 
quest  of  the  exact  principle  applicable  to  the  issue  under  consid- 
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eration.  It  is  a  task  which  demands  the  utmost  in  highly  techni- 
cal knowledge,  penetrating  insight,  and  analytical  reasoning. 
Our  judges  must  be  experts,  technicians,  just  as  are  our  engineers 
and  scientists.    Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  their  selection. 

We  shall  grant  too  that  our  worthy  citizen,  the  man  on  the 
street,  derives  most  of  his  information  from  the  newspapers  and 
popular  gossip  and  usually  obtains  a  distorted  view  of  the  whole 
situation.  We  shall  grant  that  he  gleans  little  else  than  the  spec- 
tacular clap-trap  associated  with  sensational  criminal  trials  and 
publicized  suits  which  frequently  present  the  law  in  its  worst 
aspects.  We  shall  grant  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  gets  a  look  behind 
the  scenes  into  the  routine  work  of  the  courts,  which  furnishes  the 
only  real  basis  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  efficiency.  We 
shall  grant,  moreover,  that  this  redoubtable  individual  is  gen- 
erally guided  and  influenced  by  prejudice  and  emotion  rather 
than  logic  and  sanity.  Be  all  this  true,  he  yet  sees  enough  to 
justify  a  feeling  of  resentment.  He  sees  repeated  and  lengthy 
delays  in  bringing  criminal  cases  to  trial ;  he  sees  persons  accused 
of  violent  crimes  go  free  without  a  trial  because  of  the  death  or 
disappearance  of  witnesses  in  the  case  before  it  is  ever  brought 
into  court;  he  sees  juries,  swayed  by  the  theatrical  tactics  of 
clever  lawyers,  acquitting  hardened  criminals  and  returning 
ridiculous  verdicts  in  heart  balm  suits  and  personal  injury  cases ; 
he  sees  the  penalties  of  the  law  evaded  by  the  manipulation  of 
unscrupulous  attorneys;  he  sees  witnesses  browbeaten  and  in- 
sulted by  domineering  counsels  intent  on  producing  some  emo- 
tional effect  on  the  jury;  he  sees  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful 
take  advantage  of  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  exploited, 
thus  to  enhance  their  own  position  and  prestige ;  he  sees  truth 
and  justice  twisted,  garbled,  and  distorted  by  abuse  of  procedural 
methods.  A  grim  picture  surely,  and  one  calculated  to  make 
every  patriotic  citizen  think  seriously  about  the  condition  of  the 
law,  if  not  to  fill  him  with  resolve  for  its  improvement. 
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Theke  is,  however,  another  and  brighter  hue  to  the  scene  if  we 
look  for  it.  The  history  of  law  is  a  story  of  progress — 
though  it  be  slow,  cumbersome  progress  against  great  obstacles 
and  discouraging  handicaps,  not  the  least  of  which  have  been  the 
disheartening  immobility  of  the  general  public  and  the  readiness 
of  so  many  persons  to  employ  the  law  as  a  convenient  agency  for 
personal  gain  and  class  benefit.  In  the  face  of  such  adverse  fac- 
tors a  stalwart  group  illumined  by  such  heroic  personages  as 
Solon,  Ulpian,  Mansfield,  Bracton,  Story,  Pollock,  Marshall, 
Pound,  Holmes,  Brandeis,  and  Cardozo  has  waged  a  glorious 
and  inspiring  battle  to  make  of  the  law  an  effective  medium  for 
the  guardianship  of  society's  safety  and  security  and  the  asser- 
tion and  protection  of  human  rights  and  privileges.  And  these 
great  jurists  are  only  the  most  notable  of  a  long  line  of  patient, 
conscientious,  zealous  writers  and  thinkers  who  have  dedicated 
their  talents  and  abilities  to  the  worthy  ideal  of  the  triumph  of 
Justice.  The  record  shows  splendid  achievements.  The  law  has 
demonstrated  that  it  has  the  flexibility  necessary  to  adapt  itself 
to  a  world  transformed  by  the  advance  of  the  various  social  and 
industrial  sciences,  and  the  ability  to  cope  with  abrupt  transitions 
in  economic  fields  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  establish  a  gov- 
erning oligarchy  and  to  subject  the  peoples  of  the  western  world 
to  virtual  serfdom.  The  law  moves  slowly  but  it  moves  surely, 
and  the  remedy  is  never  far  behind  the  ill. 

We  return  for  a  moment  to  antiquity.  In  the  year  594,  B.  C, 
Greece  labored  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Draconian  code, 
which,  with  the  law  of  Sparta  constituted  one  of  the  most  severe 
and  exacting  sets  of  rules  ever  to  oppress  a  people.  The  govern- 
ment was  autocratic  and  tyrannical ;  dissatisfaction  was  general. 
Into  this  picture  stepped  one  of  history's  noblest  figures.  Solon — 
philosopher,  traveler,  jurist,  patriot,  and  champion  of  the  peo- 
ple— undertook  with  magnificent  courage  and  superlative  success 
a  complete  revision  of  Greek  law.  The  Code  of  Solon  is  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  juridical  achievement — tempered,  balanced, 
inclusive,  synthesized.    It  was  accepted  with  overwhelming  accla- 
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mation.  Solon  was  the  man  of  the  hour,  the  lion  of  the  masses. 
And  now  came  the  supreme  gesture  of  patriotism,  the  true  mark 
of  greatness.  That  his  personal  popularity  might  not  hinder  and 
weaken  the  efficient  administration  of  the  code,  Solon  went  into 
voluntary  exile  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  away  from  his  beloved 
Greece.  It  was  as  though  Napoleon  had  abandoned  his  throne 
after  Austerlitz. 

In  527,  A.  D.,  Justinian  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire.  One  of  the  first  matters  to  claim  his  attention 
was  legal  reform.  The  law  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  uncertainty, 
woefully  lacking  in  definiteness,  harmony,  and  uniformity.  What- 
ever fixed  legal  principles  there  may  have  been  were  submerged 
in  a  vast  body  of  imperial  constitutions  or  manifestos  and  juridi- 
cal dicta,  wholly  without  form  or  synthesis.  Two  committees 
were  set  to  work  to  clarify  and  co-ordinate  this  assemblage  of 
documents  and  data — a  staggering  task,  but  under  the  leadership 
of  the  indefatigable  Tribonian  it  was  accomplished,  and  another 
masterly  legal  work  was  presented  to  the  world — one  which  be- 
came the  basis  for  the  substantive  law  of  the  western  world. 

Centuries  later  when  the  common  law  became  virtually  en- 
chained in  its  own  formalism  and  rigidity  and  was  incapable  of 
affording  relief  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  a  new  system  of 
courts  with  large  and  extraordinary  powers  grew  out  of  the 
chancery  to  administer  remedies  in  hitherto  hopeless  cases ;  and 
the  system  survived  and  developed  despite  strenuous  and  pro- 
longed opposition  from  Parliament  and  the  common  law  courts. 
More  than  two  centuries  later  when  the  opinion  became  prevalent 
that  the  methods  of  pleading  in  the  common  law  courts  had  be- 
come archaic  and  antiquated  and  served  rather  to  hinder  and 
retard  justice  by  its  technical  dialectic  than  to  promote  it,  the 
New  York  legislature  adopted  the  findings  of  a  distinguished 
committee  which  have  since  become  famous  as  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  models  of  which  are  now  in  force  in  a  majority  of  our 
states.  A  party  in  an  action  under  this  simplified  method  of  pro- 
cedure need  be  in  no  fear  of  having  his  complaint  thrown  out  be- 
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cause  lie  brought  trespass  instead  of  case,  demurred  when  he 
should  have  traversed,  or  committed  some  other  frivolous  error 
of  pleading  not  in  the  least  connected  with  the  merits  of  his  cause 
of  action.  The  plaintiff  states  his  grievance  and  prays  for  a 
remedy  in  plain,  clear  language;  the  defendant  answers  in  the 
same  manner  and  if  necessary  the  plaintiff  replies.  The  clerk 
places  the  complaint  on  the  appropriate  docket,  and  trial  pro- 
ceeds. Thus  after  centuries  of  intricate  subtleties  and  perplex- 
ing rules  of  pleading,  procedural  law  has  at  last  been  placed  on  a 
basis  of  ordinary  common  sense. 

That  individual  instances  of  abuse  do  not,  or  will  not  crop  up, 
it  would  be  foolhardy  to  deny;  for  as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has 
wisely  observed,  "Formalism  may  be  driven  out  of  pleading, 
there  may  be  no  arguable  points  left  on  rules  of  procedure,  but 
the  hydra  heads  have  their  own  devilish  immortality,  and  will  be 
grinning  at  us  again  in  captious  perversions  of  statute  law. ' ' 

If  then  justice  sometimes  still  runs  afoul  of  technicality  or 
pedantry,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  has  always  been  so.  It 
is  because  we  find  error,  injustice,  and  frailty  so  abundant  in  our 
human  institutions  that  we  find  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  Para- 
dise. Nevertheless,  the  law,  like  the  other  departments  of  human 
activity,  proceeds  on  its  course,  erring  now  and  then,  but  sub- 
stantially accomplishing  its  mission.  That  it  may  continue  to  do 
so,  but  ever  with  increased  efficiency,  is  our  wish  and  our  respon- 
sibility. We  should  be  reluctant  to  condemn,  zealous  to  improve, 
and  energetic  to  follow  those  trained,  experienced  leaders  who 
go  before  to  light  the  path  of  progress.  Intelligent  legislators 
to  frame  the  law,  wise  judges  to  administer,  and  efficient  officers 
to  enforce  it;  this  is  the  need  and  this  should  be  our  endeavor. 
Then  may  we  say  of  the  law  today  as  Lord  Coke  said  of  the  Com- 
mon Law ;  "Reason  is  the  life  of  the  Law,  nay  the  Law  is  nothing 
but  reason  itself :  an  artificial  perfection  of  reason,  gotten  by  long- 
study,  observation,  and  experience,  and  not  of  every  man's  nat- 
ural reason.    It  is  the  very  height  of  reason. ' ' 


JUST  PEOPLE 

Maky  Joan  Finley 

I— GOING  AND  COMING 

The  geeen  light  at  the  crossing  in  front  of  the  station  was 
the  one  bright  beacon  in  the  whirl  of  frozen  snow  pellets 
that  swept  across  the  stripped  fields  like  needles  of  icy 
steel.  A  half-dozen  people  sat  inside  the  station,  waiting  for  the 
ten-fifty-five,  which  was  an  hour  late.  The  dusty,  grease-spotted 
floor,  the  grimy  windows  seemed  to  have  cornered  their  way  into 
the  very  atmosphere,  and  into  the  drab,  comfortless  expressions 
on  the  faces  of  the  six  people.  It  was  a  long  building,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  box-like  compartment,  in  which  a  thin  angular 
man  stamped  destinations  on  long  red  and  yellow  tickets,  and  an 
obese,  sticky-looking  fellow  was  seated  before  a  desk  with  a 
green  light  clamped  on  its  corner.  He  wore  a  visor  around  his 
bald  head,  and  his  pudgy,  dirty  hands  moved  rapidly  over  the 
keys  of  a  dilapidated  typewriter.  A  stove  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  the  crackling  of  the  burning  wood  mingled  with 
the  jerking  click  of  the  telegraph  in  a  droning  monotone.  The 
yellow  plaster  on  the  walls  was  cracked  and  broken,  making  ele- 
phantine figures.  Along  three  sides  of  the  room  were  long  benches 
of  yellow  wood.  They  had  knobby  arm  rests  and  odd  circular 
designs  cut  into  the  surface.  They  gave  one  the  impulse  to  loop 
red  threads  through  and  through  the  gaping  little  holes. 

With  a  stubby,  yellow  pencil  the  thin  man  jotted  a  row  of 
crooked  figures  into  a  note  book  and  closed  its  cover.  He  turned 
to  look  at  his  companion,  who  was  listening  eagerly  to  the  sounds 
coming  from  the  control  board.  He  grinned,  then  frowned.  He 
wished  sometimes  that  he  could  be  like  that,  and  never  look  up 
from  his  work.  But  the  people  ...  so  many  of  them,  and  where 
did  they  go?  What  did  they  do !  What  did  they  think  about  ?  He 
never  knew.    He  only  guessed,  and  wondered.    How  many  nights, 
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years,  had  he  sat  there  and  looked  at  them,  wanting  to  reach 
them,  get  to  them.  But  they  bought  their  tickets,  boarded  trains, 
and  were  rushed  away  in  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  or  when  the 
sun  was  just  breaking  into  view.  There  had  been  cold  winter 
nights  when  the  wind  whipped  around  the  building,  and  spring 
nights,  with  the  smell  of  clover  drifting  in  from  the  farms.  There 
had  been  summer  nights  when  the  flies  buzzed  in  the  sticky,  humid 
air,  and  Jones  sat  perspiring  over  his  typewriter.  He  remem- 
bered it  all  as  a  parade  of  people — young  people,  old  ones,  stupid, 
intelligent,  wealthy,  poor.  He  looked  tonight's  travelers  over, 
wondering,  imagining,  curious.  What  a  pity  that  he  couldn't 
know  all  about  them !    If  he  could  only  know  .  .  . 

The  two  men  in  the  corner  talked  in  low  tones.  Now  and  then 
the  large,  well-dressed  man  would  nudge  his  companion,  wrinkle 
up  his  nose  and  half  close  his  eyes  in  a  ridiculous  fashion.  He 
had  bought  a  ticket  to  Racine,  where  he  was  going  to  meet  his 
wife.  He  rubbed  his  well-kept  hands  together  and  crossed  his 
legs.  He  wondered  what  Marya  would  say  when  he  told  her 
about  last  week's  deal.  She'd  probably  think  it  was  merely  the 
natural  turn  of  events,  but  this  fellow  sitting  next  to  him  hadn't 
seen  anything  natural  in  it.  His  eyes  had  popped  at  seeing  three 
thousand  dollars  at  one  time.  But  Marya  ...  he  smiled.  It  had 
always  puzzled  him  as  to  what  trick  of  fate  had  endowed  the 
fluffy  blondness  that  was  his  wife  with  a  business  head  that  in- 
spired envy  in  the  wary  man  of  finance  who  was  her  husband.  He 
looked  at  the  fellow  sitting  next  to  him  .  .  .  shabby  looking,  lived 
ten  miles  south  of  town,  and  was  going  to  a  heart  specialist  that 
he  probably  couldn't  afford.  Perhaps  he  knew  he  wasn't  coming 
back.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he  talked  so  fast.  As  though  he 
couldn't  possibly  say  it  all  in  the  time  he  had. 

Opposite  the  men  sat  a  young,  very  young  man  and  woman. 
The  girl  was  pale  and  blonde,  pretty  in  a  fragile  sort  of  way.  Her 
black  seal-skin  coat  made  her  hair  more  yellow  and  her  skin 
transparent.  Her  wide  eyes  reflected  the  iris  color  of  the  violets 
pinned  carelessly  on  her  collar.    It  made  one  think  that  they  had 
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grown  there.  The  young  man  looked  like  millions  of  other  young 
men.  He  wore  a  brown  tweed  coat,  and  his  hat  was  tilted  cockily 
over  little-boy  eyes,  that,  if  he  were  smiling,  should  have  a  crin- 
kled, gay  look.  The  boy  and  girl  didn't  talk  much.  They  didn't 
even  seem  to  remember  where  they  were.  Their  eyes  looked  hurt 
and  surprised,  utterly  lost,  lonely.  He  muttered  something  about 
missing  her.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  saying,  "A  year  isn't 
long."  And  again  they  were  silent.  A  year  wasn't  long.  Just 
long  enough  for  a  February  thaw,  and  another  girl  with  auburn 
hair  and  a  queer  throaty  voice  to  flip  his  heart  over.  It  was  just 
long  enough  to  forget  the  blonde  girl  who  had  visited  at  the  house 
across  the  street,  and  who  went  away  one  cold  night  in  December. 
Now  they  were  lost  in  one  another's  eyes,  wishing  that  the  ten- 
fifty-five  were  two  hours  late  instead  of  one. 

A  woman  stood  beside  the  stove  warming  her  hands  in  their 
brown,  substantial  gloves.  Everything  about  her  was  substan- 
tial. Her  comfortable,  low-heeled  shoes,  her  coat  that  shouted 
"neat"  .  .  .  that  awful,  neat  look.  She  looked  at  the  dirty  floor 
and  seemed  to  wince  at  the  thought  of  even  standing  on  it.  She 
was  a  thin,  flat-looking  woman.  Her  face  seemed  as  wide  as  the 
palm  of  a  man's  hand.  The  skin  was  very  white  and  the  mouth 
a  tightly  stretched,  colorless  line.  Her  expressionless,  disapprov- 
ing eyes  peered  out  from  behind  spotless  glasses.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  attend  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Women 's  Clubs.    She  tapped  her  foot. 

The  two  men  talked.  Water  dripped  from  a  hole  in  the  ceiling 
into  an  old  coffee  can. 

A  girl  in  front  of  the  weighing  machine  was  chewing  gum  and 
powdering  her  nose.  She  was  a  large,  masculine-looking  girl, 
and  her  fat  insteps  bulged  over  the  tops  of  her  cheap,  ill-fitting 
shoes.  She  watched  the  queer  woman  by  the  stove  and  her  nose 
twitched.  She'd  only  tried  to  be  friendly  with  the  old  dame. 
Well,  what  was  wrong  with  asking  someone  if  they  had  ever  been 
in  love?  Even  if  it  was  a  club  woman.  So  she  had  never  had 
time  to  marry?    Well,  she,  Emma  Smith,  did.    She  was  on  her 
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way  to  Chicago  now  to  meet  Bill.  Bill  worked  in  a  packing- 
house, and  he  had  had  a  raise  last  week.  She  was  going  up  there 
to  marry  him.  She  smiled.  She  was  happy.  Bill  was  a  swell 
guy.    The  swellest  guy  she  knew. 

The  water  continued  to  drip.  The  wood  crackled  in  the  stove. 
A  train  shrieking  around  the  bend.  The  six  people  got  on.  The 
boy  and  girl  said  good-bye.  The  business  man  rubbed  his  hands 
together  and  thought  of  his  fluffy,  blonde,  mercenary  wife.  Emma 
Smith  chewed  her  gum,  and  thought  of  Bill.  The  neat  woman 
seemed  to  be  smelling  the  train  very  carefully  as  she  ascended 
the  steps.  The  sick  man  looked  long  and  hard  at  the  green  beacon 
at  the  crossing. 

The  thin  man  watched  them  all  piling  on.  The  girl  with  the  vio- 
lets and  the  smart,  red  patent-leather  case,  the  business  man  with 
his  black  Gladstone,  the  sick  man  clutching  his  worn  suitcase. 
Again  they  were  going.  .  .  again.  The  train  rushed  into  the 
void  of  the  cold,  black  night. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  station  masters  turned  out  the  lights, 
pulled  their  collars  up  close  around  their  ears,  and  started  off 
together.  The  thin  man  automatically  tried  to  get  in  step  with  his 
companion,  then  automatically  gave  it  up — as  he  had  done  hun- 
dreds of  times  in  the  past. 

i  l  Funny  thing, ' '  he  said  .  .  .  ' '  People  always  comin '  and  goin ' 
.  .  .  people  .  .  .  funny  thing' '  .  .  .  His  voice  trailed  off. 

The  fat  man  answered  from  the  depths  of  his  coat-collar, 
"Yeah,  I  guess  they  are.    Gosh,  it's  cold!" 


II— BROKE  IN  HAVANA 


roke  in  Havana!  I  stuffed  both  hands  in  my  pockets 
and  toyed  with  the  lining.  Hole  in  that  one  pocket  .  .  . 
bad  stuff !  Broke  in  Havana  with  a  hole  in  my  pocket. 
I  looked  down  at  my  linen  suit.  It  was  frightfully  soiled,  and  all 
in  all,  as  Sally  would  say,  I  looked  positively  drastic.  Sally  seemed 
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a  long  way  off,  especially  when  one  was  broke.  No  doubt  she  was 
waltzing  gaily  at  the  Casino  without  a  thought  of  me.  Two  pieces 
of  silver,  about  fifty  cents  in  American  money,  limited  my  for- 
tune. I  could  see  myself  wiring  to  Bolan.  Horrors !  The  dis- 
grace of  it  all,  being  broke  in  Havana!  I  should  never  hear  the 
end  of  it.  Charming  ladies  would  purr  it  in  my  ear  .  .  .  "My 
dear,  do  tell  us  the  story  of  your  financial  embarrassment  the 
time  you  were  in  Havana.' '  And  the  fellows  at  the  club  ...  I 
could  hear  them  now.  What  a  finale  for  a  trip  around  the  world ! 
But  despite  all  this,  the  telegram  must  be  sent.  One  doesn  't  travel 
from  Cuba  to  America  with  fifty  cents.  So  with  lips  set  in  a  grim 
line,  I  started  determinedly  down  the  street. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  introduction,  my  meeting  with  the 
Cuban  Cabaret.  It  was  surrounded  by  fool  Cubans,  and  from 
somewhere  in  the  interior  issued  piercing  nasal  drumbeats  and 
whines  of  a  Cuban  orchestra.  There  were  groups  of  men  and 
women  dancing  furiously  in  perfect  unity,  and  I  jumped  into  one 
of  the  sextets  and  soon  caught  the  simple  movement.  It  was  gay, 
ludicrous.  I  spent  an  hour  waltzing,  hornpiping,  boleroeing  and 
fandangoeing.  Finally  my  sextet  broke  up,  and  I  proceeded  to 
another  part  of  the  room  where  a  roulette  wheel  was  spinning. 
The  seriousness  of  the  gamblers  was  absurd.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  Not  a  smile  passed  between  them,  and  the  wheel  spun 
on  and  on,  with  only  grunts  from  the  winners.  My  hand  reached 
for  my  silver  pieces  and  I  slapped  them  on  the  board.  I  chose 
thirteen  for  the  first.  Bed  ...  oh,  it  must  be  red.  It  was.  I 
drew  in  my  heap  and  placed  my  other  coin  on  seven,  just  to  spite 
fate.  The  sound  of  a  wild  whoop  from  the  dancers  screaming 
" Bravo,' '  caused  me  to  turn,  just  as  a  Cuban  girl  came  into  the 
spotlight.  The  orchestra  began  a  vivacious  tune,  and  with  a  click 
of  her  heels  the  girl  began  to  dance.  Never  had  I  seen  such  grace, 
never  such  joyousness.  There  was  a  delightful  aloofness  and 
supreme  indifference  in  her  manner.  On  and  on  she  danced.  Her 
soul  was  in  it.  She  seemed  electrified.  They  applauded  fiercely, 
madly. 
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My  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  a  nudge  at  my  elbow. 
I  turned,  and  was  told  by  a  rough  looking  Cuban  that  the  game 
was  over.  But  my  silver  pieces  f  He  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were 
insane,  and  pointed  with  a  short  stubby  finger.  In  front  of  me 
was  a  stack  of  money,  the  evening's  winnings.  I  had  won  eight 
hundred  dollars  in  three  minutes. 

I  don 't  remember  leaving  the  place.  It  must  have  been  a  pre- 
cipitous and  undignified  exit.  I  stepped  into  the  coolness  of  the 
night.  A  Cuban  moon  hung  low  in  the  sky.  I  clutched  tightly  at 
my  fortune  and  went  down  the  street. 

As  I  left  Havana  the  next  day  in  my  disreputable  third  class 
cabin,  I  waved  a  sad  ' '  Adieu. ' '  It  was  to  me  a  new  place.  I  had 
fallen  in  love  with  it,  and  to  celebrate  my  financial  renaissance,  I 
took  my  departure  wearing  my  best  grey  spats,  and  the  largest 
carnation  I  could  buy. 


Ill— COMPENSATION 


The  symphony  conductor  raised  his  hands,  looked  at  the 
faces  of  his  artists,  nodded,  poised  his  baton,  and  the 
orchestra  burst  into  vibrant,  pulsing  motion.  The  bows 
of  the  violins  rose  and  fell  in  perfect  rhythm.  Long,  strong  fingers 
moved  up  and  down  the  keyboards.  The  low,  sweet  tones  of  the 
harps  and  cellos  seemed  to  melt  into  the  velvet  drapes,  clinging 
to  them.  The  faces  of  the  men  were  set,  their  eyes  following  the 
notes,  their  feet  tapping  out  the  beats.  They  looked  at  the  man 
who  was  directing  them.  They  nodded  their  heads  in  rhythm 
with  the  little  stick  in  his  slender  hand. 

The  conductor  watched  their  faces  as  the  Opus  thundered 
through  the  theatre.  The  fools !  he  thought.  How  can  they  make 
such  music  without  feeling  it  ?  For  it  was  music.  He  knew  that. 
It  was  his  own  composition,  his  proof  that  he  was  a  genius,  and 
these  men  in  front  of  him  didn't  even  quiver  with  the  thundering 
power  of  it.    Oh,  they  were  playing  it  exquisitely,  in  the  way  that 
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had  made  them  a  world  renowned  symphony  orchestra.  But  he 
wanted  them  to  feel  it,  to  be  afraid  of  it,  to  feel  as  though  they 
were  choking  because  it  was  so  beautiful.  That's  the  way  he  felt, 
standing  there  before  them,  apparently  so  assured  and  confident. 
He  wanted  these  men  and  their  audience  to  feel  the  Opus  more 
than  anything  in  the  world  at  this  particular  moment.  The  Opus 
must  not  be  wasted.    That  would  be  sacrilege. 

And  the  audience !  He  could  see  them  even  with  his  back  to 
them.  Women  twiddling  their  fingers,  scanning  the  program, 
shifting  in  their  seats,  sniffing  at  the  orchids  on  their  shoulders, 
staring  at  the  women  in  front  of  tbem !  Men  with  their  chins  sunk 
on  the  starched  fronts  of  their  evening  suits,  sleeping,  through 
this  music !  Didn  't  they  know  ?  Couldn  't  they  fathom  what  was 
in  the  Opus?  In  those  pages  of  notes,  in  that  measured  rhythm 
was  the  life  of  a  man  and  a  genius.  Into  the  Opus  he  had  poured 
the  misery,  the  bliss,  and  the  disappointment  he  had  found  in  his 
heart,  and  these  fools  were  sleeping  through  it.  As  he  waved  his 
baton,  he  remembered  the  night  he  completed  it.  He  remembered 
sitting  at  the  piano  playing  furiously,  madly,  and  then — it  was 
over.  He  could  see  himself  sitting  before  it,  afraid  of  it,  choking 
with  the  beauty  of  it.  There  was  joy  and  bitterness  in  the  Opus, 
and  lashing  rain,  and  thunder  over  the  hill.  There  was  spring, 
a  woman's  eyes,  a  woman  he  had  loved.  Those  chords  on  the  sec- 
ond page  were  tears,  and  slow  heartbreak.  The  third  page  was  a 
summer  night,  a  young  night,  when  love  was  the  sum  of  every- 
thing. This  was  the  Opus.  All  this,  and  more.  There  was  mem- 
ory winding  through  it  like  a  sobbing  stream,  and  winter,  soft, 
biting  cold.  There  was  spring  with  wild  iris,  a  spilling  brook,  and 
a  woman's  lips.  The  last  page  was  futility,  age,  a  crumbling, 
warping  age.    And  no  one  cared  or  understood. 

The  music  came  to  a  tranquil,  even  finish,  and  then  a  thunder- 
ing chord  burst  forth  and  seemed  to  hang  in  the  air.  There  was 
no  sentimental  finality  in  it.  It  didn't  sink  into  the  stillness,  but 
remained  suspended  in  all  the  beautiful  atmosphere  of  the  thea- 
tre, as  though  it  would  echo  through  the  walls  for  all  time. 
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There  was  a  moment  of  deep  silence,  then  a  great  roar  of  ap- 
plause. Hopelessly,  mechanically,  smiling,  the  leader  turned  to 
face  his  audience.  He  bowed  low  before  them.  He  straightened, 
and,  as  the  applause  swelled  louder,  was  about  to  bow  again  when 
his  eyes  fell  upon  a  young  man  in  the  first  row  of  the  balcony.  He 
was  not  clapping;  his  hands  gripped  the  rail  before  him;  every 
muscle  of  his  face  was  taut  and  strained ;  he  was  holding  the  last 
echoes  of  the  Opus.  He  was  not  wearing  evening  clothes.  He 
had  no  gold-headed  stick.  But  his  eyes  were  in  ecstacy.  All  this 
came  to  the  conductor  in  a  moment ;  he  bowed  low,  and  there  was 
warmth  in  his  smile.  There  was  one  who  had  heard  the  rain  and 
the  wind,  who  had  seen  a  child  in  the  sunlight,  had  felt  the  disap- 
pointment and  the  ecstacy.    That  was  all.    That  was  enough. 
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LUNCH  AT  THE  CLUB 

Faye  Goldware 

This  afternoon,  Jones,  I  want  you  to  bathe  Niger.  Mr. 
Smythe  and  I  are  going  to  the  club. ' ' 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  Jones  received  the  orders  impassive- 
ly and  politely.  As  he  departed,  Mrs.  Smythe,  with  a  tiny  sigh  of 
contentment,  indulged  in  a  mental  inventory  of  her  elegant  home 
and  fine  servants.  On  the  way  to  the  kennel  Jones  also  indulged — 
in  the  resentment  which  he  had  suppressed:  "The  club!  ...  A 
couple  of  years  ago  I  used  to  go  to  the  club  .  .  .  And  now — now  I 
primp  the  dog !  ...  If  only  the  market  .  .  . "  He  listened  to  the 
hum  of  the  departing  car  a  moment,  then  sat  under  a  tree  a  few 
feet  from  Niger,  who  was  finishing  the  lunch  that  had  been  served 
to  him  on  newspaper.  Niger  greeted  Jones  with  a  reserved  wave 
of  his  tail,  then  returned  to  his  nibbling. 

Jones's  face  was  peaceful  now.  He  had  reached  inside  his 
overalls  and  produced  a  small,  worn,  leather-bound  volume  of 
William  Blake 's  poetry.  His  hands  seemed  to  caress  the  book  as 
he  opened  it.  As  if  in  response,  the  book  opened  at  "The  Fly." 
Jones  smiled  his  acknowledgement.  It  was  the  daily  game  be- 
tween him  and  the  book.    He  read  the  lines  softly  to  himself : 

"Little  Fly, 
Thy  summer's  play 
My  thoughtless  hand 
Has  brush 'd  away. 

Am  not  I 
A  fly  like  thee 
Or  art  not  thou 
A  man  like  me! 

For  I  dance 

And  drink  and  sing 
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Till  some  blind  hand 

Shall  brush  my  wing  .  .  ." 

"Till  some  blind  hand  shall  brash  my  wing  .  .  .  yes  ...  I 
danced  and  drank  and  sang  till  the  market  crashed  .  .  .  We're 
just  flies  .  .  .  little  flies  with  swelled  heads.' '  Jones  leaned  back 
against  the  tree.  It  was  one  of  those  afternoons  in  late  summer 
when  one  enjoys  his  own  company  better  than  any  other. 

He  happened  to  look  at  the  newspaper,  which  Niger  had  aban- 
doned. Over  it  were  scattered  tiny  remnants  of  the  dog's  lunch- 
eon. At  each  of  the  bits  of  food  which  were  situated  on  separate 
news  stories,  thus  forming  private  dining  rooms,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Fly's  Country  Club  were  enjoying  a  late  luncheon  and 
conversation.  As  newcomers  entered  the  club,  they  were  hailed 
with  a  hearty  "Bz-z-z!"  Jones  wondered  vaguely  what  they 
were  saying  .... 

ne  of  the  tables  was  laid  on  a  story  of  a  convict's  electrocu- 
tion. A  middle  aged  fly  and  a  younger  fly  were  lunching 
there.  Periodically  the  elder  massaged  his  head.  ' l  Oh,  I  say,  old 
buzzer,"  asked  the  younger,  "is  anything  wrong?" 

' i  Wrong !  What  do  you  think  of  this  new  death-device  they  Ve 
installed  on  our  favorite  restaurant  down-town?"  demanded  the 
elder. 

' '  You  mean  the  electrified  screen  door  f ' ' 

"Yes,  made  exclusively  for  fly  destruction,"  he  answered,  rub- 
bing his  front  legs  in  anguish.  ' '  The  average  fly  is  fooled  when 
he  finds  the  outer  screen  of  a  large  mesh,  and  flying  through  it, 
smiles  at  the  '  dumbness '  of  man.  Just  as  he  is  mentally  patting 
himself  on  the  back,  he  bumps  into  the  fine  mesh  of  the  electrified 
inner  screen,  and — zip — he 's  in  paradise ! ' ' 

' '  Bz,  bz — it 's  a  sad  buzzness, ' '  sympathized  the  second  fly, ' '  but 
why  get  a  headache  over  it  f " 
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" You'd  get  a  headache,  too,  if  you  watched  hundreds  of  our 
brothers  slaughtered  in  an  hour  because  of  their  stupidity. ' '  He 
scratched  a  wing  thoughtfully,  took  a  turn  in  the  air,  and  returned 
reeking  with  pessimism.  "I  can  now  see  the  futility  of  a  fly's 
life, ' '  he  sighed. 

All  of  this  time  the  younger  fly  had  been  eating  continually. 
Eeluctantly,  he  interrupted  the  process  to  contribute  a  bit  of 
wisdom.  "Don't  let  it  get  you  down,"  he  advised.  "I  have  a 
remedy  for  the  situation. "    The  other  began  to  pace  the  floor. 

1 '  I  came  upon  it  this  morning, ' '  the  younger  went  on.  ' '  As  you 
know,  I  drop  into  the  university  every  day.  This  morning  I  was 
winging  down  the  hall  and  decided  to  stop  on  the  ear-bar  of  some 
fellow's  glasses  for  my  daily  dozen.  I  rode  into  class  with  him 
and  found  he  was  the  sociology  professor.  We  had  quite  an  in- 
teresting time  in  class,  discussing  social  problems  like  this  one. ' ' 
He  paused  for  another  bite.  The  other  continued  his  pacing  up 
and  down,  up  and  down. 

The  collegian  continued,  "Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  came  upon 
the  solution.  The  prof  had  been  talking,  and  I  had  been  singing 
to  sleep  some  student  whose  shoulder  was  very  comfortable.  The 
prof — they're  uncanny  fellows — picked  on  this  guy,  out  of  the 
whole  class,  to  give  the  solution  for  these  problems.  Incidentally, 
the  brains  of  the  rest  of  the  class  were  as  sound  asleep  as  this 
boy's.  But  I  felt  sort  of  responsible  for  his  embarrassment ;  so  I 
tickled  his  nose  to  awaken  him.  Then  I  hurried  to  his  ear  and 
told  him  the  answer:  "Educate  the  public." 

1 '  The  prof  got  the  surprise  of  his  life  when  the  kid  answered. 
I  flew  up  to  his  desk  and  saw  him  put  down  an  A  opposite  what 
must  have  been  my  protege 's  name  .  .  .  But  there  you  have  it. 
Educate  the  public,  and  they  can  protect  themselves  with  knowl- 
edge." He  bent  an  inquisitive  antenna,  as  he  saw  his  friend, 
instead  of  looking  relieved,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  stiffly 
trembling.  He  flew  to  his  side,  calling  out,  "What's  the  matter, 
acute  indigestion ?" 
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"I  stumbled  over  something, ' '  said  the  other  with  quivering 
voice, 

"Did  you  hurt  yourself?"  asked  the  collegian. 

"Look!"  answered  the  first,  pointing  a  trembling  leg  at  the 
word  he  had  stepped  on,  "Electrocuted!" 

The  collegian  hopped  into  the  air  with  amusement.  ' '  Did  you 
think  they  got  you,  pal?"  he  chuckled.  But  the  other's  sense  of 
humor  had  been  deadened  by  worry.  He  flew  to  the  beginning  of 
the  item  and  walked  the  length  of  it  by  following  the  lines,  back 
and  forth.  Finally,  he  came  to  where  his  friend  was  standing, 
shaking  his  head  in  concern  over  such  strange  behavior. 

The  worried  one  now  had  control  of  himself,  but  he  was  more 
downcast  than  ever.  Joining  the  collegian,  he  spread  his  wings 
in  a  hopeless  gesture.  "Educate  the  public,"  he  repeated  the 
youngster's  words  scornfully.  "What's  the  use?  Just  as  that 
fellow  there  knew  the  chair  was  at  the  end  of  the  road  he  was 
following,  our  flies  know  the  door  is  on  that  restaurant.  Men 
laugh  at  the  world,  take  a  short  cut  for  what  they  are  after,  and 
land  on  the  chair.  Flies,  instead  of  waiting  to  get  in  when  the 
door  is  open,  laugh  at  the  world  and  land  on  the  screen."  Then 
he  squatted  low  on  the  paper,  his  chin  on  the  word  "death." 

Several  columns  away,  there  was  a  dining  room  which  offered 
a  great  deal  of  open  space  for  dancing.  It  was  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  carnival,  featuring  such  attractions  as  the  merry-go- 
round  and  the  Ferris  wheel.  Several  flies  were  enjoying  their 
luncheon  there  when  two  newcomers  staggered  in.  The  others 
greeted  them  with  hilarious  accusations  of  having  been  on  a 
spree.  The  staggering  ones  grinned  foolishly  and  started  to  eat 
without  replying  to  their  comrades '  taunts.  But  the  others  hopped 
and  flew  around  them  so  much  and  buzzed  so  loudly  that  finally 
they  had  to  account  for  their  condition.  One  of  them,  the  more 
steady  one,  took  the  burden  of  explanation  upon  himself. 

"We  had  a  most  gay  time,"  he  began. 
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"What  was  it,"  shouted  one  of  the  others,  "gin  or  whiskey?" 

' '  Neither, ' '  he  answered.    ' i  We  Ve  just  come  from  a  carnival. ' ' 

"Where  at?"  queried  his  listeners  with  a  hint  of  envy. 

"Down  at  a  business  men's  executive  meeting,"  he  replied, 
obviously  enjoying  his  position  of  attention.  "We  were  saunter- 
ing around  the  room  looking  for  excitement  when  the  brain  trust 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Of  course,  we  went  over  and  sat  on  the 
president.  While  he  gave  a  talk  on — what  was  it? — oh  yes,  on 
the  importance  of  time,  he  held  his  watch  in  one  hand  and  twirled 
the  chain  with  the  other.  We  soon  found  that  the  watch  was 
minus  its  crystal;  so  we  took  turns  sitting  on  the  second-hand 
and  going  round  and  round  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  presi- 
dent's voice.  While  one  of  us  was  on  this  merry-go-round,  the 
other  got  on  the  watch  chain,  which  made  an  excellent  Ferris 
wheel  as  it  was  twirled.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  was  quite  some 
trick  to  balance  oneself !  In  the  midst  of  all  this  fun,  we  remem- 
bered our  appointment  with  you  at  the  club ;  so  we  whizzed  up 
here.    Hence,  you  find  us  dizzy,  breathless,  and  famished." 

n  the  account  of  the  death  of  a  diving  hero  in  search  of 
deeper  depths  sat  a  lone  fly,  brooding  and  eating  nothing. 
After  walking  around  for  a  while,  he  settled  himself  for  a  solilo- 
quy. "What  would  life  be  without  death?"  he  asked  himself. 
1 '  Death  is  the  very  core  of  life.  It 's  the  one  thing  we  strive  against 
and,  in  striving,  invite  .  .  .  My  poor  little  pal  Oscar  wanted  his 
name  to  live  forever  as  that  of  the  only  fly  who  had  successfully 
entered  a  man's  mouth,  walked  around  in  it,  and  come  back  to  tell 
the  tale.    And  what  happened?    Well,  he  never  came  back  .  .  . 

"Why  can't  folks  stay  in  their  own  atmosphere  and  live?  But, 
no,  it  wouldn't  be  life  without  teasing  death.  I  do  it  myself.  If 
there 's  a  piece  of  candy  in  a  dish  and  one  in  the  hand  of  a  person, 
I  want  the  latter;  and  if  I  get  some  of  it,  it  will  be  all  the  sweeter 
for  the  risk  it  involved.  But  why  must  we  put  the  spotlight  on 
death?    Eegardless  of  our  coquetry,  it's  the  inevitable  end.    Yet 
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few  are  content  to  allow  it  to  be  an  anti-climax.  The  majority  of 
deaths  are  all  the  climax  to  the  comedy  or  the  tragedy,  "The 
Struggle  for  Existence  in  All  Phases  '. ' ' 

N  the  boxed  column  of  the  popular  contemporary  cynic — 
otherwise  termed  humorist — lunched  two  grandfather  flies, 
with  austere  and  bearded  antennae.  As  they  dined  slowly  and 
luxuriously,  one  told  the  other,  "It's  a  peculiar  world.  On  the 
way  to  the  club,  I  stopped  on  the  thumb  of  that  man  sitting  a  few 
feet  from  here.  His  thumb  was  holding  down  the  page  of  a  book, 
opened  at  the  poem  called  'The  Fly' — you  know,  William 
Blake 's  brain  child. ' '  The  other  nodded  knowingly.  ' '  Now  take 
that.  Blake  thought  that  he  was  complimenting  us,  to  say  the 
least.  But  I  can't  see  it  that  way.  I 'm  inclined  to  feel  that  to  be 
compared  with  man  is  a  bit  humiliating  in  itself.  ..." 

Jones  was  awakened  by  a  fly  on  his  nose.    He  looked  at  the 
last  two  stanzas  of  the  poem: 

"If  thought  is  life 
And  strength  and  breath, 
And  the  want 
Of  thought  is  death ; 

Then  am  I 
A  happy  fly, 
If  I  live, 
Or  if  I  die." 

He  called  Niger,  who  was  drowsing  in  the  sun,  and,  jazzily 
whistling  a  dirge,  led  him  off  to  his  bath. 


THE  LAST  LEAF 

A  Play  In  One  Act 
Suggested  by  0.  Henry's  short  story  of  the  same  title 
William  Harkins 
Characters  in  the  Play 

Lucile  Higgins :  A  young  woman  who  is  too  much  in  love  with 

James  Flannery :  "  A  f  oine  young  man  but  stubborn  as  the  devil, ' ' 
in  the  words  of 

Mrs.  Kelly :  The  landlady,  who  is  suspicious  of  all  things,  and  in 
particular  of 

Henry  Schutze :  An  old  German,  who  has  conducted  his  life  on  the 
supposition  that  he  is  a  painter,  and  is  delighted  when 

&%\  $<&<&&&'.  A  ftorsl^a%  consents  to  have  a  look  at  his  "  master- 
piece. ' ' 

THE  PLACE  is  a  room  in  Mrs.  Kelly's  "verra  respectable" 
boarding  house  in  that  section  of  Omaha  which  mourns  the 
glory  that  departed  with  bustles  and  hitching  posts. 
The  room  is  large  and  barn-like,  with  high  <panelling,  faded 
wallpaper,  a  cavernous  fireplace,  and  an  old-fashioned  double 
window  with  a  built-in  seat.  Cushions  in  the  seat  try  to  make 
it  cozy.  Other  furnishings  are  a  potbellied  dresser,  a  crip- 
pled rocking  chair,  a  sway-backed  bed,  and  a  table.  The  table 
is  bowlegged.  A  what-not  stands  stiffly  aloof  in  a  corner. 
As  the  curtain  rises  Lucile,  a  piquantly  beautiful  but  pale 
girl  of  twenty-several  years,  is  discovered  lying  in  the  sway- 
backed  bed.    She  looks  out  the  window  and  talks  to  herself. 

Lucile:  Twenty-one  .  .  .  twenty  .  .  .  and  there  goes  another 
.  .  .  nineteen. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Jacobs.  She  is  a  jolly  little  icoman 
whose  outstanding  characteristics  are  a  pleasant  obesity  and 
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a  thick  Irish  brogue.    The  doctor  is  a  thin  man  with  a  frus- 
trated look.) 

Mrs.  Kelly :  Yes,  Doctor  Jacobs,  it's  a  hard  time  I'm  havin',  even 
with  a  nice  house  like  this.  The  Hansons  nster  live  here 
before  they  moved  away,  an'  you  know  what  the  Hansons 
was,  what  the  Hansons  is,  and  this  room  is  the  best  in  the 
house;  you  can  see  for  yourself.  (The  doctor  clears  his 
throat.)  Before  they  built  the  warehouse  next  door  you  could 
sit  here  and  look  at  the  view  of  the  avenoo.  You  can  still 
hear  the  cars  on  the  avenoo,  an'  that's  almost  as  good  as 
seem'  'em,  so  I  didn't  come  down  any  with  the  price — 

Dr.  Jacobs:  Yes,  but — 

Mrs.  Kelly :  An'  if  you  lean  yer  head  out  the  winda  you  can  still 
see  part  of  the  avenoo,  but  you  got  to  be  careful.  One  man 
that  lived  here  was  leanin'  too  far  out  one  time  an' — 

Dr.  Jacobs :  Ahem  ...  Is  this  the  young  lady  that's  ill? 

Mrs.  Kelly :  Yes,  that's  the  poor  dear.    Lucile,  here's  the  doctor. 

Lucile :  There's  no  need  for  him  to  come,  Mrs.  Kelly.  Send  him 
away  .  .  .  There  goes  another.  Eighteen  are  left  now. 
There  were  thirty  this  morning.  They're  falling  faster  to- 
day. 

Dr.  Jacobs :  Let  me  look  at  you,  young  lady. 

Lucile:  Hello,  doctor.  You  shouldn't  have  come.  There's  really 
nothing  you  can  do.    Oh,  there  went  three. 

Dr.  Jacobs:  What's  she  talking  about? 

Lucile :  (As  if  to  herself)  There  were  two  hundred  when  I  began 
to  keep  track  of  them  last  week.  At  first  they  fell  slowly, 
then  faster  and  faster.  They're  getting  tired  of  hanging  on 
you  see,  just  as  I  am. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  (to  the  -puzzled  doctor)  She  means  thim  leaves  on 
that  vine  on  the  wall  acrost  the  alley.     She  lays  there  an' 
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counts  'em  fall  all  day,  doctor.    Every  day  f er  a  week  she 's 
been  doin,  it.    Shure  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  it  at  all. 

Dr.  Jacobs :  Why  do  yon  do  that? 

Lucile :  I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  understand,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Jacobs :  I  will  try  if  you  will  tell  me.    I'm  here  to  help  you. 

Lucile:  But  I 'm  not  ill  at  all.  Not  the  kind  of  ill  you  can  help.  So 
please  leave  me.  It  won't  be  long  until  the  last  leaf  falls,  and 
then  I  won't  be  a  bother  to  you  any  longer,  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Kelly :  There  now,  you  ain't  no  kind  of  a  bother  at  all. 

Dr.  Jacobs :  What's  this  about  when  the  last  leaf  falls? 

Lucile  :  I  don't  know  whether  you  learned  it  in  your  text-books  or 
not. 

Dr.  Jacobs:  What's  that? 

Lucile :  People  are  like  plants,  like  the  leaves  on  that  vine.  For 
awhile  they  are  filled  with  the  sweet  sap  of  life  .  .  .  Then 
winter  comes.  And  they  dry  up  and  fall  off  the  vine  of  life 
.  .  .  Some  of  them  keep  clinging,  hoping  for  a  second  spring. 
But  there  will  be  no  more  springs  for  them.  1 1  The  rose  once 
blown  forever  dies."  They  are  foolish,  the  leaves  that  keep 
hanging  on,  and  finally  they  realize  it  and  drop  off  like  the 
rest. 

Dr.  Jacobs:  Yes,  that's  a  good  analogy,  but  what's  it  got  to  do 
with  you?  You  are  young  and  beautiful.  You  have  long  to 
live  yet. 

Lucile :  (Shaking  her  head  and  looking  at  her  hand.)  No.  I  am 
withered  too,  like  those  dead  leaves.  There  is  nothing  left 
for  me.  I  shall  fall  too,  soon.  I  shall  be  glad,  too.  See,  there 
went  three  more. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  Good  Heavens,  Lucile !  Don't  be  talkin' like  that. 

Lucile :  There  are  thirteen  leaves  left  now.  When  the  last  leaf 
falls  I  shall  die.  I  have  known  it  a  long  time.  It  will  feel 
good  to  let  go  and  float  down  .  .  .  down  .  .  . 
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Mrs.  Kelly:  Doctor,  ain't  they  nothing  you  can  do  to  make  her 
quit  talkin'  like  that?  I'm  beginnin'  to  git  worried  for  fear 
she  really  .  .  . 

Dr.  Jacobs:  (Opening  his  case  and  giving  her  a  hypodermic) 
This  will  make  you  sleep,  and  when  you  wake  up  you  will 
feel  much  better. 

Lucile :  (Dreamily)  Perhaps  I  shall  never  wake  ...  It  will  be 
better  that  way  I  think  .  .  .  Maybe  I  shall  dream  of  him  as 
I  did  last  night  ...  It  was  summer  ...  in  a  garden  .  .  . 
in  a  garden  .  .  .  (Sleeps.) 

Dr.  Jacobs :  That  will  put  her  into  a  sound  sleep  for  about  twelve 
hours.    She  needs  it. 

Mrs.  Kelly :  But  she'll  be  wakin'  up  .  .  .  and  then  what? 

Dr.  Jacobs :  We'll  have  to  hope  for  the  best.  Her  mind  must  be 
pulled  out  of  the  channel  it's  in  somehow.  Who  is  the  fellow 
she 's  talking  about  ? 

Mrs.  Kelly :  A  f oine  young  man  he  was,  James  Flannery.  The 
two  o'  thim  was  goin'  to  be  married.  You  niver  seen  such  a 
happy  pair.  But  they  had  one  o '  thim  silly  lovers '  quarrels, 
y'  know,  and  she  tells  him  she  niver  wants  to  see  'im  again. 
An'  he  bein'  Irish — the  Irish  is  stubborn  and  hot  tempered, 
the  Lord  forgive  'em — he  sez  the  same  to  yez  and  walks  out 
swearin'  he'll  niver  come  back.  And  he  ain't  neither.  0' 
course  Lucile  was  sorry  after  he'd  gone  but  she  said  he'd 
come  back,  because  he  always  did  before,  but  he  didn't.  And 
then  the  poor  girl  began  to  eat  her  heart  out  until  she 's  got 
herself  in  this  state. 

Dr.  Jacobs :  The  lad  probably  feels  badly  about  it  himself. 

Mrs.  Kelly :  Sure  an'  I'd  be  willin'  to  bet  he  does.  He  loves  Lu- 
cile, but  he  ain't  the  kind  to  come  humblin'  hisself  and  savin' 
he's  sorry. 

Dr.  Jacobs :  Have  you  any  idea  where  he  is  now? 

Mrs.  Kelly:  Not  the  slightest;  that's  the  pity  of  it.  We've  had 
ads  in  the  paipers — 
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(Enter  Schutze.  He  is  a  humble  old  German,  threadbare  and 
rather  hungry  looking.) 

Schutze:  How  iss  she? 

Mrs.  Kelly :  She's  sleeping  an'  don't  be  wakin'  her  up. 

Schutze:  Ach;  poor  liddle  girl.  She  iss  so  beautiful  too.  Ain't 
dere  notting  you  can  do,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Jacobs :  These  cases  are  very  difficult.  She  seems  to  have  no 
desire  to  live.  You  should  have  notified  me  before.  However, 
we  will  do  our  best.    Has  she  any  people  ? 

Schutze :  No  vun. 

Dr.  Jacobs :  And  no  money  I  suppose  1 

Schutze :  Ach  no,  but,  Doctor,  I  vill  have  money  soon  and — 

Mrs.  Kelly:  Don't  pay  no  attention  to  him,  Doctor.  He  don't 
know  what  money  looks  like.  I  been  lettin'  him  stay  in  the 
basement  rent  free  sinct  he  lost  his  job  washin'  dishes  in  a 
restaurant. 

Schutze :  But,  Doctor,  I  vill  have  money  ven  I  finish  my  master- 
piece. I  vill  have  more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with, 
and — 

Mrs.  Kelly :  Oh  there  he  goes  again  about  his  masterpiece. 

Dr.  Jacobs:  Masterpiece! 

Schutze:  (Proudly)  I  am  a  painter,  Doctor.  Not  a  successful  one, 
it  is  true,  dot  is,  in  a  vorldly  vay.  But  I  am  a  great  painter, 
Doctor.  You  may  laugh,  ja  wohl,  the  whole  world  laughs  but 
some  day  .  .  .  some  day  the  world  vill  be  sorry. 

Dr.  Jacobs :  I  have  no  doubt. 

Schutze :  Ven  I  finish  my  masterpiece,  der  world  vill  apologize  to 
me.  For  tventy  years  I  have  been  working  on  it  .  .  .  my 
great  picture.  Five  times  I  have  finished  it  and  den  began 
again,  do  you  know  vy? 

Dr.  Jacobs:   (Edging  toward  the  door)   No. 

Schutze :  I  vas  not  satisfied.  It  vas  not  vot  I  vanted.  It  must  be 
perfect,  you  understand,  Doctor?  Now  it  iss  just  about  fin- 
ished, and  diss  time  it  iss  great.    Even  I  am  satisfied. 
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Dr.  Jacobs :  Very  interesting,  but  I  must  be  going. 

Schutze :  Vhile  you  are  here  you  might  as  veil  look  at  my  master- 
piece. Come,  I  vill  show  you.  (Exeunt,  Schutze  dragging  the 
doctor  by  the  arm.) 

Mrs.  Kelly:  Masterpiece!  Humph!  (Goes  to  the  window  and 
looks  out.)  The  Saints  protect  us !  There  's  only  three  of  thim 
left. 

(Short  Curtain) 

Scene  Two 

TIME :  Three  days  later. 

PLACE:  The  same. 

Discovered  Lucile,  still  in  bed,  and  Mrs.  Kelly  sitting  nearby 
sewing. 

Lucile :  I  can't  understand  it. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  What,  dear? 

Lucile:  Why  hasn't  it  fallen?  It  looks  lonesome  up  there  by 
itself. 

Mrs.  Kelly :  It 's  a  brave  leaf,  an ' I  'm  thinkin '  it's  goin '  to  stick  it 
out  through  the  winter. 

Lucile :  I  believe  it  is  .  .  .  You  know,  I  've  been  thinking  that  leaf 
is  trying  to  tell  me  something. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  Sure  it  is.  It's  tellin'  you  to  hurry  up  and  git  well. 

Lucile :  Perhaps  you're  right.  Mrs.  Kelly,  will  you  do  something 
for  me  ? 

Mrs.  Kelly :  Sure,  an'  what  is  it? 

Lucile :  Bring  me  my  mirror  over  there.  (Mrs.  Kelly  brings  it  to 
her.  She  contemplates  herself  solemnly.)  You're  a  foolish 
girl  .  .  .  a  very  silly  girl.  (Lies  back  and  sighs.)  Mrs.  Kelly, 
I  think  I  'm  going  to  be  all  right  now. 

Mrs.  Kelly :  Sure  you  are.  (Strokes  her  head.  The  doctor  enters.) 
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Dr.  Jacobs :  How  is  she  today? 

Mrs.  Kelly :  (Crossing  to  him.)  She  's  much  better,  Doctor.  She 's 
going  to  be  all  right.  She  said  so  herself. 

Dr.  Jacobs:  That's  a  good  sign. 

Mrs.  Kelly :  She  asked  for  a  mirror.    That's  a  good  sign  too. 

Dr.  Jacobs:   (Nodding)  And  the  leaf ? 

Mrs.  Kelly :  Would  you  believe  it ;  it 's  still  there.  I  'm  thinkin '  it 's 
nothin'  short  of  a  miracle. 

Dr.  Jacobs:  Perhaps  you're  right. 

Mrs.  Kelly :  An'  how  is  poor  old  Schutze ?  Have  you  been  to  see 
him  yet  today?  You  know  I'm  thinkin'  of  movin'  him  up- 
stairs to  a  pleasant  room.  There  ain't  no  sunlight  down  in 
that  basement.  That's  what  a  person  needs  when  they're 
sick,  plenty  o'  sunlight. 

Dr.  Jacobs :  It's  too  late  now  to  move  Schutze  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  What? 

Dr.  Jacobs :  He's  dead. 

Mrs.  Kelly :  Dead ! 

Dr.  Jacobs :  Double  pneumonia.    He  didn't  have  a  chance. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  No  I  suppose  not,  in  his  condition.  He  was  half 
starved.  I  fed  him  sometimes,  but  not  very  often.  I  was 
thinkin'  of  the  expense,  the  Lord  forgive  me.  (She  begins  to 
wipe  her  eyes.) 

(Enter  James  Flannery.  Crosses  to  Lucile.) 

James:  Lucile!  Darling! 

Lucile:  Jim!  (They  embrace  and  are  quite  busy  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  scene.) 

Mrs.  Kelly :  I  knew  he'd  come  back  finally,  the  young  devil.  Now 
everything  would  be  lovely  if  poor  old  Schutze  was  alive  and 
could  finish  his  masterpiece  .  .  .  (wiping  her  eyes)  and  pay 
me  the  rent  he  owes. 
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Dr.  Jacobs :  (Leading  her  to  window)  Come  here,  I  want  to  show 
you  something. 

Mrs.  Kelly:  What  is  it? 

Dr.  Jacobs :  (pointing)  Look  closely  at  the  leaf. 

Mrs.  Kelly :  Well  it's  just  a  leaf  ain't  it? 

Dr.  Jacobs :  No.  It's  Schutze's  masterpiece.  That's  why  it  didn't 
fall.  He  painted  it  there  night  before  last  in  a  howling  bliz- 
zard.   That 's  how  he  took  pneumonia. 

(The  Curtain  Falls) 


REVOLT  IN  THE  BACK  YARD 

Agnes  Mooney 

Like  a  cascade  of  multicolored  balloons  the  leaves  came 
tumbling  down  upon  the  damp,  sodden  earth.  Here  and 
there  a  stray  one  was  picked  up  by  the  breeze  and 
hurled  off  into  space.  The  October  sun  smiled  warmly  from  a 
depth  of  light-blue  sky.  A  smoky  haze  of  Indian  summer  envel- 
oped the  scene. 

But  leaves  might  fall  and  the  sun  might  smile  its  brightest ; 
it  mattered  not  to  Mickey  Dorrance,  lolling  lazily  against  the 
wood- shed  door. 

On  the  snub  Irish  features  his  present  disgust  for  the  world 
was  plainly  imprinted.  Except  for  the  mop  of  fiery  reddish  hair 
and  a  pair  of  twinkling  blue  eyes,  the  boyish  face  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  bespotted  egg  of  the  turkey  hen.  His 
lower  lip  curled  sullenly,  the  impudent  nose  tilted  saucily,  and 
a  tattered  straw  hat  was  pulled  in  bandit  style  over  one  eye. 
His  fists  were  shoved  viciously  into  the  soiled  overall  pockets. 
With  one  bare  toe  he  poked  exploringiy  into  the  cool  soil. 

At  his  feet  curled  a  dog.  It  appeared  to  be  a  combination  of 
rat  terrier  and  bull  dog.  One  eye  was  hidden  by  a  flopping  ear. 
The  other,  encircled  by  a  large  black  spot,  gazed  appealingly  up 
into  the  steely  blue  of  Mickey's  eyes.  Occasionally  the  dog 
cocked  his  head  to  the  other  side ;  and  the  beguiling  ears  flopped 
obediently.  He  wagged  his  tail  furiously,  but  there  was  no 
response  from  his  master.  Mickey's  attitude  was  indeed  puz- 
zling to  poor  Spot.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  scratched  his  head 
vigorously  with  a  grimy  paw,  it  still  remained  a  mystery.  The 
perplexed  pup  was  eager  for  a  game  or  a  chase  down  the  alley, 
but  his  beloved  pal  seemed  not  so  inclined. 

With  a  vicious  glare  at  the  apologetic  pup,  the  boy  mumbled, 
"Another  one  of  them  cockeyed  sissy's  parties  tonight.    Seems 
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like  something  always  has  to  spoil  a  fella's  fun.  The  whole 
gang,  Pete  'n  Butch  'n  Spud  'n  everybody  11  be  out  Hallowe'en- 
ing.  Here  we  were  go  in '  to  tie  Simmons 's  cow  in  Parson  Brown 's 
cellar.  Instid  I  have  to  go  to  that  Hallowe'en  Ball.  Ma  all 
fuzzed  up  in  some  sort  of  long,  streeling  thing  with  scarcely 
any  back,  'n  her  face  all  painted  like  an  Injun  in  a  war  dance, 
as  she  says  in  that  putonnish  Easternish  voice,  'Oh,  Mrs.  So- 
and-so,  you  must  meet  my  dahling  son,  Mi-che-el — like  as  if  I 
were  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  some  thin  '.  Come  heah,  deah!  He 
is  so  full  of  life  and  faihly  loves  the  out-of-doahs.  He  must  have 
inherited  it  from  his  ancestahs  on  his  fawthah's  side — descend- 
ants of  Daniel  Boone,  you  know.  But  boys  will  be  boys,  won't 
they?  Shake  hands  with  the  lady,  Mi-che-el,  and  tell  huh  about 
that  precious  dawg  of  youah's.'  And  then  I  have  to  let  some 
overstuffed  female  pat  me  on  the  head  and  tell  me  my  hair  is 
just  the  shade  of  carrots,  and  that  buttermilk  is  so-o  good  for 
removing  freckles.  Course  I  have  to  smile  or  say  'Yes'm'  or 
something  when  I'd  like  to  smear  her  map  with  sloppy,  oozy 
mud,  or  yank  them  one-eyed  goggles  off  her  nose."  As  he 
addressed  the  dog,  he  raised  one  arm  in  regal  style  before  him ; 
he  trailed  an  imaginary  train  and  swayed  with  mock  elegance. 
His  face  was  smirked  into  an  angelic  smile,  and  his  eyes  were 
rolled  upward. 

"Gee,  Spot,  you  don't  know  how  lucky  you  are.  I'd  just  like 
to  run  off  and  never  come  back.  I  bet  they'd  wish  they'd 
been  nice  to  me  then.  Say  Spot — I've  got  an  idea, — a  swell  one. 
Come  on!" 

Boy  and  dog  disappeared  around  the  corner  of  the  building. 
A  moment  later  Mickey's  piercing  war-whoop  was  heard  a  short 
distance  down  the  alley.    He  was  calling  the  gang. 

Mrs.  Dorrance  was  entirely  too  occupied  with  preparations 
for  the  ball  to  wonder  at  Mickey's  long  absence.  It  was  to  be 
a  masquerade,  and  costumes  and  all  must  be  prepared  before 
the  guests'  arrival. 
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bound  harvest  moon  languished  its  mellow  rays  over  the 
town.  Its  mellow  beams  outlined  the  huge  residence  of  the 
Dorrance  family.  The  house  was  illuminated  from  basement  to 
attic.  The  blaring  strains  of  music  drifted  down  from  the  hill 
to  a  group  of  boys  crouched  in  a  huddle  in  Gregg's  old  apple 
orchard. 

They  looked  like  a  group  of  savage  Sioux  Indians  preparing 
for  battle.  Feathers  of  all  sizes  and  colors  reared  from  their 
nodding  heads.  War  paint  was  smeared  grotesquely  over  each 
youthful  countenance.  The  red-headed  leader  brandished  his 
tomahawk  fashioned  from  a  broom-handle  and  rolling-pin.  He 
indulged  in  a  series  of  wild,  fantastic  capers  about  the  group, 
emitting  fierce,  blood-curdling  yells.  Suddenly  he  halted  and 
spoke  in  forced,  gruff  tones. 

' '  My  braves !  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  act.  Our  chiefs  and 
squaws  no  longer  think  of  anything  but  society  and  parties  instid 
of  war  and  their  papooses.  It  is  thus  our  duty  to  act  for  the 
safety  of  our  tribe.    Come,  let  us  attack!" 

The  awed,  solemn-faced,  round-eyed  group  fell  into  line  and 
marched  halt-step  style  behind  Chief  Carrot  Top  and  his  brave 
mascot,  the  invincible  Spot.  As  they  neared  the  scene  of  revelry, 
the  group  stood  at  attention  at  the  curt  command  of  their 
warrior  chief. 

"We  shall  approach  the  enemy  from  the  rear.  Creep  steal- 
thily. Beans,  lift  them  feet  and  don't  stumble,  or  you're  a 
traitor  to  your  clan.  When  we  reach  the  white  man's  porch, 
get  on  your  knees  and  crawl.  When  I  holler  ' Charge!'  all  of 
you  dash  through  the  line  to  the  front.  Then  let  out  the  war- 
whoop  and  fall  into  the  scalp  dance.  Course  they'll  be  scared 
green,  and  the  women '11  all  faint  'cause  they've  never  seed  an 
Injun.  While  the  male  pale-faces  are  carrying  out  the  dames, 
we'll  raid  the  eats.  'N  you,  Tub,  when  we  dance  on  one  leg, 
don't  slip  and  fall.    Get  me?" 
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The  one  addressed,  a  puffy-cheeked  warrior,  swallowed  hard 
and  gulped  a  hurried,  ' i  Me  no  fall !    Me  heap  brave  Injun ! ' ' 

"And  you,  Shrimp,  don't  start  yowling  when  O'Leary  grabs 
you  by  the  hair  or  you  '11  have  to  go  home  to  bed. ' ' 

A  small  curly-headed  fellow  peeked  timidly  from  behind  a 
huskier  companion,  and  rolled  large,  luminous  eyes  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  keep  back  the  tears,  as  he  lisped,  "I  won't,  Chief. 
But  it  hurths  when  he  yankth  my  hair. ' ' 

The  jollity  and  merriment  had  reached  its  height  in  the  house 
on  the  hill.  Daring  Gypsies  and  Hawaiian  dancers  mingled  with 
bold  knights  and  shy  Cinderellas.  Black  cats  perched  on  wooden 
fences  and  weird  witches  on  broomsticks  pranced  up  and  down 
the  walls.  Fearful  bats  dangled  from  the  lofty  ceilings.  Bound- 
eyed  Jack-o-lanterns  cast  their  grinning  smiles  over  the  scene. 
Swaying  to  the  orchestra's  lilted  tunes,  the  masqueraders  wove 
in  and  out  like  fairy-tale  beings  stepping  from  the  pages  of  a 
child's  book  to  join  in  a  midnight  scamper. 

In  a  darkened  corner  of  the  room  two  indistinct  figures  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  a  lowered  conversation.  The  taller,  attired  in 
skeleton  disguise,  was  murmuring  to  his  companion,  a  hooded 
figure  of  Death. 

"When  the  clock  strikes,  you  switch  off  the  lights.  I'll  be 
dancing  with  her.  While  I'm  nabbing  the  pearls  off  her,  you 
get  to  the  door.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  car.  Get  me?  Now,  no 
slips — . ' ' 

The  smaller  one  nodded,  and  the  two  separated  to  mingle 
among  the  gay,  unsuspecting  revelers. 

The  hilarity  was  at  its  highest  when  the  clock  struck  the  first 
beat  of  twelve.  The  room  was  suddenly  pitched  into  empty 
blackness.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then  hysterical 
screams,  the  sound  of  scuffling  feet,  crashing  chairs,  as  every- 
one scrambled  for  the  switch. 
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It  might  have  been  half  a  minute  before  the  lights  came  up. 
The  massive  door  opening  onto  the  veranda  was  swinging  slowly 
closed.  Mrs.  Dorrance,  a  fainting  Cleopatra,  was  clawing  aim- 
lessly at  her  throat  and  crying,  "Stop  him!  Stop  him!  My 
pearls !  They  're  gone ! ' ' 

There  was  a  mad  rnsh  for  the  door — and  then  a  sudden  halt. 
The  curt  command,  "Charge!"  resounded  above  the  bedlam 
of  the  masqueraders.  Instantly  the  door  was  pushed  open  and 
in  trooped  a  group  of  ferocious  red-headed,  black-headed,  curly- 
headed  Indian  braves  of  every  size  and  shape,  from  the  tall, 
befreckled,  stern  chief  to  the  wee  warrior  who  was  bravely  at- 
tempting to  keep  his  lower  lip  from  drooping  and  the  tears  from 
brimming  over.  Bright  feathers  drooped  dejectedly  from  atop 
each  head,  and  varied  weapons  were  clasped  listlessly.  The 
intruders  stood  gazing  wide-eyed  and  open-mouthed,  fear 
written  in  every  feature.  At  their  feet  lay  the  unconscious  form 
of  the  skeleton  masquerader.  A  spotted  dog  sniffed  suspiciously 
at  the  prostrate  form. 

With  a  cry  Cleopatra  dashed  to  the  warrior-chief  and  clasped 
him  to  herself,  red  paint,  feathers  and  all. 

"Mickey,  my  boy,  are  you  hurt?  Tell  me,  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"Aw,  heck,  ma.  I'm  all  here.  We  didn't  kill  him.  All  we 
kids  were  just  gettin'  tired  of  all  this  society  stuff,  so  we  just 
rebelled.  We  were  just  goin'  to  skeer  you  all  a  little.  'N  Spud 
had  to  spoil  it  by  hittin'  that  guy  over  the  bean  with  the  toma- 
hawk. ' ' 

"Well,  I  thought  bein's  we  was  Indians,  I'd  better  grab  the 
first  scalp  that  came  my  way — and  he  was  it,"  spoke  up  the 
trembling  Spud. 

One  of  the  guests,  his  Eomeo  cloak  awry,  stepped  into  the 
group. 
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"That  was  keen,  ol'  man.  You're  a  hero,  Spud.  You've 
captured  a  thief  and  rescued  Mrs.  Dorrance's  pearls.  I  say 
you're  one  swell  bunch  of  braves,  and  to  show  you  your  dads 
and  mothers  really  appreciate  you,  we'll  let  you  all  go  on  a  camp- 
ing trip  to  the  woods  and  live  like  real  Indians.    How  '11  that  be  ? " 

The  question  was  met  with  a  chorus  of  loud  war-whoops  and 
cheers  as  the  red-headed  chief  led  his  tribe  around  the  room  in 
the  scalp  dance  of  victory.  Fond  mothers  and  fathers  claimed 
their  own  and  hustled  them  off  to  home  and  bed.  The  ball  was 
forgotten. 

'ickey  sprawled  under  a  shade  tree  on  the  front  lawn.  His 
smile  reflected  the  beauty  of  the  world  suddenly  appearing 
before  his  eyes.  Snuggled  beside  him  was  ol'  Spot,  wagging  his 
tail  as  usual  and  fondly  nosing  his  master. 

"Gee,  it's  just  like  a  story  book,  ain't  it,  Spot?  Ma  and  Dad 
treating  us  so  swell  and  actin'  like  we  really  'mounted  to  some- 
thin'  instid  of  jist  a  boy  and  dog.  Of  course  there  isn't  any 
mushin'  in  it,  but  Injuns  didn't  do  that  anyway.  An'  now  I 
suppose  we'll  live  happy  ever  after,  huh,  Spot? "  Mickey  hugged 
his  knees  and  grinned  quizzically  at  his  pal.  Spot  wagged  his  tail 
in  agreement. 


